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PREFACE. 


On the 5th March 1872, in moving that the “Indian 
Evidence Act” should be taken into consideration by 
the Legislative Council, I said—“ many topics closely 
“ connected with the subject of Evidence are incapable of 
“ being satisfactorily dealt with by express law. It would 
“ be easy to dilate upon the theory on which the whole 
“ subject rests, and the manner in which an Act of this 
“ kind should be used in practice. I think, however, that 
“ it would not be proper to do so on the present occasion. 
“ I have therefore put into writing what I have to say 
“ on these subjects, and I propose to publish what I have 
“ written, by way of a commentary upon, or introduction 
“ to, the Act itself. I hope that this may be some use to 
“ Qivil Servants who are preparing in England for their 
“ Indian career, and to the law students in Indian univer- 
“ sities. The subject is one which reaches far beyond law. 
“ The law of evidence is nothing unless it is founded upon 
“ a rational conception of the manner in which truth as to 
“ all matters of fact whatever ought to be investigated.” 

This, i written for the most part before these remarks 
were made, but corrected and completed since my return 
to England, is the Introducton referred to. 


Avgust 30 th, 1872. 

4, Paper Buildings, Temple. 
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THE PRINCIPLES 


OF 

JUDICIAL EVIDENCE! 


CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE SUBJECT. 

Almost every branch of law is composed of rules of 

which some are grounded upon practical convenience 

Technical and jrene- and *be experience of actual litigation, 
rai elements of law. whilst others are closely connected with 

the constitution of human nature and society. Thus 
the criminal law contains many provisions of no general 
interest, such as those which relate to the various forms 
in which dishonest persons tamper with or imitate coin ; 
but it also contains prbvi&ions, such as those*which relate 
to the effect of madness on responsibility, which depend 
on several of the most interesting branches- of moral and 
physical learning. This is perhaps more conspicuously 
true of the law of evidence than of any other branch of 
the law. Many of its provisions, however useful and 
necessary, are technical; and the enactments in which 
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they are retained can claim no other merit than those 
of completeness and perspicuity. The whole subject of 
documentary evidence is of this nature. Other branches 
of the subject, such as the relevancy of facts, are 
intimately connected with the whole theory of human 
knowledge, and with logic, as applied to humah con¬ 
duct. The object of this introduction is to illustrate 
these parts of the subject, by stating the theory on 


which they depend and on which the provisions of the 
Act proceed. As to more technical matters, the Act 


sneaks for itself, and J hate nothing to add to its con¬ 


tent,. 


The Indian Evidence A cl little more than 


tempt to reduce the English law of evidence to the 

form of express propositions arranged 

Relation of Evi- . 1 1 1 ° 

ieme Art to Bug- in their natural order, with some modi- 

Ush law of evidence. 1 

fications rendered necessary by the 


peculiar circumstances of India. 

Like almost every other part of English law, the Eng- 


English law of 
•i. tdonce. 


lish law of evidence tv as formed bv de- 

v 

grees, No part of the law has been left 


so entirety to the discretion of successive generations of 
Judges. The Legislature till verV recently interfered 
but little with the matter, and since it began to inter¬ 
fere, it has done so principally by repealing particular 
rules, such as that which related to the di squall treat ion 


of witnesses by interest, and that which excluded the 
testimony of the parties; but it has not attempted to 
deal %dth the main principles of the subject. 
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Difficulties of amending it,. 


\ / 

It* is natural that a body of law thus fornfbd by de¬ 
lta want of ar- g rees and with reference to particular 
rangement. cases, should be destitute of arrange-' 

ment, and in particular that its leading terms should 
never # liave been defined by authority; that general 
rules should have been laid down with reference 
rather to particular circumstances than to general prin¬ 
ciples, and that it should have been found necessary to 
qualify them by exceptions inconsistent w T ith the prin¬ 
ciples on which they proceed. 

When this confusion had once been introduced into 
the subject it was hardly capable of being remedied 

Difficulties of eithcr b y courts of la ' v - or b y writers of 
■unending it. text-books. The courts of law could 


onlv decide the cases which came before them accord- 
% 

ing £o the rules in force. The writers of text-books could 
only collect the results of such decisions. The Legis¬ 
lature might, no doubt, have remedied the evil, but com¬ 
prehensive legislation upon abstract questions of law' 
has never yet been attempted by Parliament in any one 
instance, though it has in several well-known eases 
been attended wdtk signal success in India. 

That part of the English law of evidence which pro¬ 
fesses to be founded upon anything in 

Fundamental rules . _ . , . 

of English law of the nature or a theory on the subject may 

evidence. ^ J 

be reduced to the following rules* 
1 (1) Evidence must be confined to the matters in issue. 
| (2) Hearsay evidence is not to be admitted. 

* # (3) In all cases the best evidence must be given. 
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Each of these rules is very loosely expressed. 'The 
word 4 evidence/ which is th| leading term of each, is 
undefined and ambiguous. 

/ Jt sometimes means the word s uttered and thin gs 
exhibited by witnesses before a court of justice. 

\ At other times, it means the fa cts proved to exist by 
those words or things, and regarded ^s the groundwork 
of inferences as to other facts not so proved. 

JAgain, it is sometimes used as meaning to asser t^that 
a particular fact is relevant to the matter under in- 
quiryi 

The word ‘ issue ’ is ambiguous. In many cases it is 
used with reference to the strict rules of English 


special pleading, the main object />f which is to define, 
with great accuracy, $ie precise matter which is 
^affirmed by the one party to a suit, and denied by^the 
other.} 

y, fin other cases it is used as embracing generally the 


whole subject under inquiry} 

Again, the word ‘ hearsay * is used m various senses* 


f Sometimes it means whatever a person is heard to say ; 
i sometimes it means whatever a person declares on in- 


; formation given by some one else; sometimes it is 
: treated as being nearly synonymous with ‘ irrelevant.’ 


If the rule tjjiat eyidfince^must be cgjftfiijad^to-tlLe mat- 
^ tersin issue were construed strictly, it 
wlo SSiSing evt e - would run thus: 4 No witness sbaU\ 

dmee to issue. i 

ever depose to any foot, except those! 
facts c which by the form of the pleadings are affirmed 
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Ambiguity of\ Rule. 

V. 

on the one side and denied on the otherV So under¬ 
stood, the rule would obviously put a stop to the whole 
administration of justice, as it would exclude evidence . 
of decisive facts. 

A sues B on a promissory note. B denies that he 
made the note. 

A has a letter from B in which lie admits that he 
made the note, and promises to pay it. This admission 
could not be proved if the rule referred to were con¬ 
strued strictly, because the issue is, whether B made the 
note, and not whether he admitted having made it. 

This absurd result is avoided by using the word ‘ evi¬ 
dence ’ as meaning not testimony but any fact from 
which any other fact may be inferred. Thus inter¬ 
preted, the rule that evidence, must be confined to mat¬ 
ters # in issue will run thus: 'plo facts may be proved 
to exist, except facts in issue or facts from which the 
existence of the facts in issue can be inferred 
but if the rule is thus interpreted, it becomes so 
vague as to be of little use; for the question nafurally 
arises,(from what sort of facts may the existerqge of 
other facts be inferred^ To this question the law of 
England gives no explicit answer at all, though partial 
and confused answers to parts of it may be inferred 
from some of the exceptions to the rule which excludes 
hearsay. 

For instance, there are cases from which it may be 
inferred that evidence may sometimes be given of a 
faot froih which another fact may be inferred, although 
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the fact upon which the inference is to be bounded is a 
crime, and although the fcfact to be inferred is also a 
crime for which the person against whom the evidence 
is to be given is on his trial. 

The full answer to the question, ‘ what facts are re¬ 
levant/ which is the paost important of all the questions 
that can be asked about the law of evidence, has thus 
to be learnt partly by experience, and partly by collect¬ 
ing together such crooked and narrow illustrations of it 
as the one just given. 


The rule that ‘ hear say ..is no ev idence ’ is vague to 
the last degree, as each of the meanings 

Ambiguity of the « 1 ■ 1 ji i t i » * 

rule excluding he m 1 * of which the WOl’d lieai gay IS SUS- 

ceptible is sometimes treated as the true 
one. As the rule is nowhere laid down in an authori¬ 


tative manner, its meaning has to be collected from the 
exceptions to it, and these exceptions, of which fhere 
are as many as twelve or thirteen, imply at least three 
different meanings of the word ‘ hearsay.' 

! Thus it is a rule that evidence may be given of state¬ 
ments which accompany and explain relevant actions. 
As no rule determines what actions are relevant, this is 


in itself unsatisfactory; but as the rule is treated as an 
exception to the rule excluding hearsay, it implies that 
‘ hearsay ’ means that which a man is heard to say. If 
this is the meaning of hearsay, the rule which excludes 
it would run thus: ‘ No witness shall ever be allowedj 

to depose to any thing which he has heard said by anvj 

0 * 

one else/ The result of this would be that no verbal 



Hearsay. 


contract could ever be proved, and that no one could 
ever be convicted of using threats with intent to ex¬ 
tort money, or of defamation by words spoken, except 
in virtue of exceptions which stultify the rule. 

Most of the exceptions indicate that the meaning of 
the word £ hearsay' is that which a person reports on 
the information ®f some one else, and not upon the 
evidence of his own senses. This, with certain excep¬ 
tions, is no doubt a valuable rule, but it is not the 
natural meaning of the words 4 hearsay is no evidence.' 
and it is in practice almost impossible to divest words 
of their natural meaning. 

The rule that documents which support ancient pos¬ 
session may be admitted as between persons who are 
not parties to them, is treated as an exception to the 
nil® excluding hearsay. This implies that the word 
‘ hearsay ' is nearly, if not quite, equivalent to the word 
4 irrelevant.’ But the English law contains nothing. 


which approaches* to a definition of relevancy. 

The rule which requires that the best evidence of 
which a fact is susceptible should be given, is the mint 
Kales *T tTbcst distinct of the three rules referred to 
evidencc * above, and it is certainly one of the 

most useful. /It is simplv an amplification of the oh- 
vious maxim, that if 'a man wishes to know all that he 


can know about a matter, his own senses are to him the 
highest possible authority) If a hundred witnesses of 
unimpeachable character were all to swear to th^ con¬ 
tents of a sealed letter, and if the person who heard 
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them swear opened the letter and found that its con¬ 
tents were different, he would conclude, without the in¬ 
tervention of any conscious process of reasoning at all, 
that they had sworn what was not true. 

The ambiguity of the word ‘evidence’ is the cause 


of a great deal of obscurity apart from that which it 


Ambiguity of the 
word ‘evidence.* 


gives to the rules above mentioned. In 
scientific inquiries, and for popular 


and general purposes, it is no doubt convenient to have 


one word which includes— 


(1) The testimony on which a given fact is believed ; 

(2) The facts so believed ; and 

; VS) The arguments founded upon them. 

1 For instance, in the title of “ Paley's Evidences of 
Christianity,” the word is used in this sense. The 
nature of the work was not such as to give much im¬ 
portance to the distinction which the word overlooks. 
So, in scientific inquiries', it is seldom necessary (for 
reasons to which I shall have occasion to refer hereafter) 
to lay stress upon the difference between the testimony 
on which a fact is believed, and the fact itself. In 
judicial inquiries, however, the distinction is most im¬ 
portant, and thegfieglect to observe it has thrown the 
whole subject into confusion by causing English law¬ 
yers to overlook the leading distinction which ought to 
form the principle on which the whole law should be 
classified.] I mean the distinction between the re¬ 
levancy oi facts and the mode of proving relevant 
facts, 0 
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The use of the one name 4 evidence ’ for the fact^to Le| 

Effect, ot this proved, and the means by which it is 
ambiguity. to be proved, has given a double mean¬ 

ing to every phrase in which the word occurs. Thus, 
for instance, the phrase ‘ primary evidence’ sometimes 
means a relevant fact, and sometimes the original of a 
document as opposed to a copy. * Circumstantial evi¬ 
dence * is opposed to 4 direct evidence.’ ^But 4 circum¬ 
stantial evidence ’ usually means a fact, from which 
some other fact is inferred, whereas ‘ direct evidence ’ 
means testimony gi^en by a man as to what he has him¬ 
self perceived by his own senses^ It would thus be cor¬ 
rect to say that circumstantial evidence must be proved 
by direct evidence—a clumsy mode of expression, which 
is in itself a mark of confusion of thought. The evil, 
however, goes beyond mere clumsiness of expression. 
People have naturally enough supposed that circum¬ 
stantial and direct evidence admit of being contrasted 
in respect of their cogency, and that different canons 
can be laid down, as to the conditions- which they ought 
to satisfy before the court is convinced by them. This, 
I think, confuses the theory of proof, and is an error, 
due entirely to the ambiguity of the word ‘ evidence/ 

It would be a mistake to infer from the unsystematic 

Merit, of Engiiah character and absence of arrangement 
of evidence. which belong to the English law of evi¬ 

dence that the substance of the law itself is bad. On 
the contrary, it possesses in the highest degree the 
characteristic merits of English case law. English 
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ease law, as it is, is to what it ought to he, and might 

l>e, if it were properly arranged, what the ordinary, 

conversation of a very clever man on all sorts of sub- 

■* 

jeets written down as he uttered it, and as passing cir¬ 
cumstances furnished him with a text, would be to the 

( 

matured and systematic statement of his deliberate 

V 

opinions. It is full of the most vigorous sense, and is 
the result of great sagacity applied to vast and varied 
experience. « 

The manner in which the law of evidence is related 


to the general theories which give It its interest can be 

Natur.il dutribu- understood only by reference to the 
tun uf the subject. natural distribution of the subject. 

which appears to be as follows: - - 

All rights and liabilities arc dependent upon and 
"■* arise out of facts. e 

j Every judicial proceeding whatever has for its pur¬ 
pose the ascertaining of some right or liability. If the 
proceeding is criminal, the object is, to ascertain the 
liability to punishment of the person accused. If the 
proceeding is civil, the object is to ascertain some right 
of property or of status, or the right of one party, and 
the liability of the other, to some form of relief. 

In order to effect this result, provision must be made 


by law for the following objects: — First , the legal 
effect of particular classes of facts in establishing rights 
and liabilities must be determined. This is the pro¬ 
ving of what has been called substantive law. Secondly , 
a course of procedure must be laid down by which p<*r« 
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sons interested may apply the substantive law to parti¬ 
cular cases.^ 

The law of procedure includes, amongst others, two 
main branches,—(1) the law of pleading, which deter¬ 
mines what in particular cases are the questions in dis¬ 
pute* between the parties, and (2) the law of evidence, 
which determ inej how the parties are to convince the 
court of the existence of that state of facts which, ac¬ 
cording to the provisions of substantive law, would 
establish the existence of the right or liability which 
they allege to exisi. 

•The following is $ simple illustration : A sues B on 
a bond for Rs. 1,000. B says that the execution of the 

illustration. bond was procured by coercion. 

The substantive law is. that a bond executed under 

coercion cannot be enforced. 

« 

The law of procedure lays down the method accord¬ 
ing to which A is to establish his l ight to the payment 
of the sum secured by the bond. One of its provisions 
determines the manner in which the question between 
the parties is to he stated. 

The question stated under that provision is, whether 
the execution of the bond was procured by coercion. 

The law of evidence determ ines— 

(1) A\ hat sort of facts may be proved in order to 
establish the existence of that which is defined bv the 
substantive law as coercion. 

(2) What sort of proof is to be given of those facts. 

(3) Who is to give it. 
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(4) How is it to be given. 

Tims, before the law of evidence can be understood 
or applied to any particular case, it is necessary to 
know so much of the substantive law as determines 
what, under given states of fact, would be the rights 
of the parties, and so much of the law of procedure as is 
sufficient to determine what questionsait is open to them 
to raise in the particular proceeding. 

Thus in general terms the law of evidence consists of 
Result. provision? upon the following subjects •.— 

(1) The relevancy of facts. 

(2) The proof of facts. 

(*J) The production of proof of relevant facts. 

The foregoing obsuxvations show that this account of 
the matter is exhaustive. For if we assume that a fact 
is known to be relevant, and that its existence is 4^7 
proved, the Court is in a position to go on to say how it 
affects the existence, nature, or extent of the right or 
liability, the ascertainment of which i^ the ultimate ob¬ 
ject of the inquiry, and this is all that the Court has to 
do. 


The matter must, however, be carried further. The 
three general heads may be distributed more parti¬ 
cularly as follows: — 


I. The Relevancy of Facts .—Facts may be related 


Relevancy of facts, 
l. Facts In issue. 


to rights and liabilities in one of two 
ways,— 


^ (1)^( They may by themselves, or in connection with 
other facts, constitute such a state of things that the 
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existence of the disputed right or liability would be a 
legal inference from them. From the fact that A is the 
eldest son of B, there arises of necessity the inference 
that A is by the law of England the heir-at-law of B, 
and that he has such rights as that status involves. 
From the fact that A caused the death of B under cer¬ 
tain circumstance*, and with a certain intention or 
knowledge, there arises of necessity the inference that 
A murdered B, and is liable to the punishment provided 
by law for murder 

Facts thus related to a proceeding may be called 
facts in issue, unless their existence is undisputed. 

(2} Facts, which are not themselves in issue in the 
2. Relevant facte. sense above explained, may afreet the 

probability of the existence of facts in issue, and be 
used as the foundation of inferences respecting them; 
such facts are described in the Evidence Act as relevant 
facts. 

All the facts wi^h which it can in any event be neces¬ 
sary for courts of justice to concern themselves, are 
included in these two classes. 

The first great question, therefore, which the law of 
evidence should decide is, what facts_ai» releyant. The 
answer to this question is to be learnt from the general 
theory of judicial evidence explained in the following 
chapter, 

What facts are in issue in particular cases is a ques¬ 
tion to be determined by the substantive law, cyr in 
some instances by that branch of the law of procedure 
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which regulates the forms of pleading, civil or cri¬ 
minal. v. 

II. The Proof of Relevant Facts .-^Whether an 
„ . . . . alleged fact is a fact in issue or a re¬ 
fftCts levant fact, the court can draw no in¬ 

ference from its existence till it believes it to exist;; and 
it is obvious that the belief of the court in the existence 
of a given fact ought to proceed upon grounds al¬ 
together independent of the relation of the fact to the 
object and nature of tli# proceeding in which its exis¬ 
tence is to be determined. The qubstion whether A 
wrote a letter. The letter mav have contained the 

t. 

terms of.a contract. It may have been a libel. It may 
have constituted the motive or the commission of a 


crime by 11. It may supply proof of an alibi in favour 
of A. It may be an admission ora confession of crime : 
but whatever may be the relation oi the fact to the pro¬ 
ceeding, the court cannot act upon it unless it believes 
that A did write the letter, and that belief must obvious¬ 


ly be produced, in each of the cases mentioned, bv the 

J v » V 

same or similar means. If the court requires the pro¬ 
duction of the original when the writing of the letter 
is a crime, there can be no reason why it should be satis¬ 
fied with a copy when the writing of the letter is a 
motive for a crime. In short, the way in which a faef 
should be proved depends on the nature of the factj 
and not on the relation of the fact to the proceeding, J 
f facts are too notorious to require any. proof at 

.all, and of these the court will take judicial notice; Iftit 
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if a fact does require proof, the instrument by 

i. Judicial notice. wh!ch the coul t must convinced 

8.' Documentury 6 * °f ^ evidence ; by which I mean the 

evidence. actual words uttered, or documents, or 

other things actually produced in court, and not 

ft • 

the facts which the court considers to be proved by 
those words and documents. Evidence in this sense 
of the word must he either (1) oral or (2) documentary. 
A third class might be formed of things produced m 
court, not being documents, such as the instruments 
with which a crime*was committed, or the property to 
which damage had been done, but this division would 
introduce needless intricacy into the matter. The rea¬ 
son for distinguishing between oral and documentary 
evidence is that in manv cases the existence of the 


* 

latter excludes the employment of the former': hut the 
condition of material things, other than documents, is 
usually proved by oral evidence, so that there is no oc- 
casdpn to distinguish between oral and material evidence. 

(it may be said that in strictness all evidence is oral, 
as documents or other material things must be identi¬ 
fied by oral evidence before the court can take notice of 
them). It is unnecessary to discuss the justice of this 
criticism, as the phrase 4 documentary evidence ’ is not 
ambiguous, and is convenient and in common use. The 
only reason for avoiding the use of the word ‘ evidence 1 
in the general sense in which most writers use it, is tliat 
if, leads, in practice, to confusion, as has been alrqptly 


pointed out. 
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III. The Production®of Proo/*-£This includes -tile 
Production of proof, subject of the burden of proof sj^ the 

rules upon which answer the question, By whom id 
proof to be given ? The subject of Witnesses: the rules 
upon which answ^| the question, Who is to give evi¬ 
dence, and under what conditions ? The subject of the 
examination of witnesses: the rules upon which answer 
the question. How are the witnesses to be examined, and 
how is their evidence to be testqd ? Lastly, the effect 
upon the subsequent proceedings, of mistakes in the 
reception and rejection of evidence, may I’je included 
under this head. 

The following tabular scheme of the subject may be 
an-assistance to the reader. The figures refer to the 
sections of the Act which treat of the matter referred 
to: — 
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The object of legal proceedings is the determi¬ 
nation of rights and liabilities which depend 
on facts (§ 3). 


In*4ssue, § 3. 


Relevant to 
the issue (§ 3) 
which may be- 
I 


—connected with the 
issue, § 5—16. 
—admissions, § 17—31. 
—statements by persons 
who cannot be 
called as witnesses, 
§ 32-3. 

—statements under spe¬ 
cial circumstances, 
§ 34-9. 

—judgments in other 
cases, § 40—44. 
—opinions, § 45—51. 
—character, § 52—5. 


They may be 


Judicially no¬ 
ticed, cli. iii. 


proved fiy 
oral evidence, 
ch. iv. 


proved by 
documentary 
evidence (ch. v.) 
which is- 


se- 


un- 


This Proof must be produced by 
the party on whom the burden of 
proof rests (ch. vii.), unless he is 
estopped (ch. viii.). 

If given by witnesses (ch. iv.) they 
must testify, subject to rules as to 
examination (ch. x.). Conse¬ 
quence of mistakes defined, ch. \i. 


— primary or 
condary, 

§ 61-6. 

• -attested or 
attested, 

§ 67-73. 

—public or private, 
§ 74-78. 
sometimes pre¬ 
sumed to be 
genuine, 

§ 79-90. 
-exclusive or not 
of oral evi¬ 
dence, ch. v. 



CHAPTER II. 

A STATEMENT OF THE PRINCIPLES ,OF INDUCTION ANI) 

DEDUCTION, AND A COMPARISON OF THEIR APPLICATION 
TO SCIENTIFIC AND JUDICIAL INQUIRIES. 

Tlie general analysis given in the last chapter of the 
subjects to which the law of evidence must relate, suffi¬ 
ciently explains the general arrangement of the Indian 
Evidence Act. To understand the substance of the Act 
it is necessary to have some acquaintance with the gen¬ 
eral theory of judicial evidence. The object of the per- 
sent chapter is to explain this theory and to cotnpare 
its application to physical science with its application 
to judicial inquiries. 

Huxley remarks 111 one of 4 his latest works— 

I he vast lesults obtained by science are won by no- 
mystical faculties, by no mental pro- 

Mr. Huxley un “ U 

S“E nd cesses ’ other than thoso which are prac¬ 
tised by every one of ns in the humblest 
and meanest affairs of life. A detective policeman dis¬ 
covers a burglar from the marks made by his .shoe, by 
a mental process identical with that by which Cuvier 
restored the extinct animals of Montmartre from fra**- 
me<ats of their bones, nor does that process of induction 
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and deduction by which a lady finding a stain of a 
particular kind upon her dress, concludes that somebody 
has upset the inkstand ihereon, differ in any way from 
that by which Adams and Leverrier discovered a new 
planet.* The man of science, in fact, simply uses with 
scrupulous exactness the methods which we all habi¬ 
tually and at every moment use carelessly.” 

These observations are capable of an inverse appli¬ 
cation. If we wish to apply the methods in question 

to the investigation of matters of every- 

Applieation of hia . . 

remarks to law of daf occurrence, with a greater degree 

evidence. J ® 

of exactness than is commonly needed 
it is necessary to know something of the theory on 
which they rest. This is specially important when, as 
in judicial proceedings, it is necessary to impose condi¬ 
tions by positive law upon such investigations. On the 
other hand, when such conditions have been imposed, 
it is dillicult to understand their importance or their 
true significances unless the theory on which they are 
bast'd is understood. It appears necessary for these 
reasons to enter to a certain extent upon the general 
subject of the investigation of the truth as to matters of 
fact, before attempting to explain and discuss that 
particular branch of it which relates to judicial pro¬ 
ceedings. 

First, then, what is the general problem of science? 
It is to discover, collect, and arrange true propositions 


Lay Sermons, p 78. 
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about facts. Simple as the phrase appears, it is neces- 

General object ot sal 7 to enter u l lon s « m e illustration of 
Bcience. its f. ermi ^ namely, (1) facts, (2) propo¬ 

sitions, (3) the truth of propositions. 

Facts, First, then, what are facts ? 

During the whole of our waking life we are in a state 
of perception. Indeed, consciousness and perception 
are two names for one thing, according as we regard it 
from the passive or active point of view. We are con¬ 
scious of everything that we perceive, and we perceive 
whatever we are conscious of. Moveover, om percep¬ 
tions are distinct from each other, some both in space 
and time, as is the case with ail our perceptions of the 
external world; others, m tinm only, as is tht? case with 
our perceptions of the thoughts and feelings of our own 
minds. 

Whatever may be the objects of our perceptions, they 
External facts. make up collectively the whole sum of 
our thoughts and feelings. They constitute, in short, 
the world with which we are acquainted, for without 
entering upon the question of the existence of the ex¬ 
ternal world, it may be asserted with confidence that 
our knowledge of it is composed, first, of our percep¬ 
tions ; and, secondly, of the inferences which we draw 
from them as to what we should perceive if we were t 
favourably situated for that purpose. The human body 
supplies an illustration of this. No one doubts that his 
own body is composed not only of the external organs 
which he perceives by his senses, but of numerous ii\- 
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ternal organs, most of which it is highly improbable 
that either he nor any one else will ever see or touch, 
and some of which he never can, from the nature of 
things, see or touch as long as he lives. When he 
affirms the existence of these organs, say the brain or 
the heart, what he means is that he is led to believe 
from what lie lujs been told by other persons about 
human bodies, or observed himself in other human 
bodies, that if his skujl and chest were laid open, those 
organs would be perceived by the senses of persons who 
might direct tlieir ienses towards them. 

There is another class of perceptions, transient in 
their duration, and not perceived by the five best mark- 
intemai facts ed senses, which are nevertheless, dis¬ 
tinctly perceptible and of the utmost importance. 
These are thoughts and feelings. Love, hatred, anger, 
intention, will, wish, knowledge, opinion, are all per¬ 
ceived by the person who feels them. When it is affirm¬ 
ed that a man is angry, that he intends to sell an estate, 
that he knows the meaning of a word, that he struck a 
blow voluntarily and not by accident, each proposition 
relates to a matter capable of being as directly perceived 
as a noise or a flash of light. The only difference be¬ 
tween the two classes of propositions is this. When it 
is affirmed that a man has a given intention, the matter 
affirmed is one which he and he only can perceive; 
when it is affirmed that a man is sitting or standing, the 
matter affirmed is one which may be perceived n^t only 
Ify the man himself, but by any other person able to see, 
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and favourably situated for the purpose. But the cir¬ 
cumstance that either event is regarded as being, or as 
having been, capable of being perceived b\ some one or" 
other, is what we mean, and all lhat we mean, when we 
say that it exists or existed, or when we denote the same 
thing by calling it a fact. The word * fact ’ is some¬ 
times opposed to theory, sometimes to opinion, some¬ 
times to feeling, but all these modes of using it are 
more or less rhetorical. When it* is used with any de- 
gree of accuracy it implies something which exists, .and 
it is as difficult to attach any meaning to the assertion 
that a thing exists which neither is, nor under any con¬ 
ceivable circumstances could be perceived by any sen¬ 
tient being, as to attach any meaning to the assertion 
that anything which can be so perceived does not, or at 
the time of perception did not, exist. t 

It is with reference to this that the word ‘ fact ’ is 


Definition of facts 
in Evidence Act. 


defined in the Evidence Act (§ 3) as 
meaning and including— 


(1) Any thing, state of things, or relation of things 


capable of being perceived by the senses, and 

(2) Any mental condition of which any person is 


conscious. 


It is important to remember, with respect to facts, 
that as all thought and language contains a certain 
element of generality, it is always possible to describe 
the same facts with greater or less minuteness, and 
to decompose every fact with which we are concerned 
into a number of subordinate facts. Thus we might 
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speak of the presence of several persons in a room at one 
time as a fact, but if the fact were doubted, or if other 
circumstances rendered it desirable, their respective 
positions, their occupations, the position of the furni¬ 
ture, and many other particulars might have to he 
specified. 

Such being the nature of facts, what is the meaning 
propositions. of a proposition ? A proposition is a 
collection of words so ^elated as to raise in the minds 
of those who undeistand thorn a corresponding group 
of images or thoughts. 

The characteristic by which words are distinguished 
from other sounds is their power of producing corre¬ 
sponding thoughts or images. I say thoughts or images, 
because though most words raise what may be intel¬ 
ligibly called images la the mind, this is true prin¬ 
cipal^ of those which relate to visible objects. Such 
words as 4 hard,’ 4 soft,’ 4 taste,’ ‘ smell,’ call up sufficient 
ly definite thoughts, but they can hardly he described 
as images, and the same is still more true of words 
which qualify others, like ‘ although,’ ‘ whereas,’ and 
other adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions. 

The statement that a proposition, in order to be en¬ 
titled to the name, must raise in the mind a distinct 
illustrations. group of thoughts or images, may be 
explained by two illustrations. The words 4 that horse 
is niger ’ form a proposition to every one who knows 
that niger means black, but to no one else. The t words 
4 *I see a sound ’ form a proposition to no one, unless 
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some signification is attached to the word ‘ sound ’ (for 
instance, an arm of the sea) which would make the 
words intelligible. 

Such being a proposition, what is a true proposition ? 
True propositions. A true proposition is one which excites 
in the mind thoughts or images corresponding to those 
which would be excited in the nfind of a person so 
situated as to be able to perceive the facts to which the 
proposition relates. The words fc a man is riding down 
the road on a white horse ’ form a proposition, because 
they raise in the mind a distinct group of images. The 
proposition is true if all persons favourably situated for 
purposes of observation did actually perceive a corre¬ 
sponding group of facts. 

The next question is, How are we to proceed in order 

How true propoai- to ascertain whether any given proposi¬ 
tions are to bo i . 

framed tion about facts is true, and m order to* 

frame true propositions about facts ? This, as already 
observed, is the general problem of science, which is 
only another name for knowledge so arranged as to be 
easily understood and remembered. 

The facts, in the first place, must be correctly observed^ 
Facts must be cor- The observations made must, in the next 

roetly observed and . 

properly recorded. place, be recorded in apt language, and 
each of these operations is one of far greater delicacy 
and difficulty than is usually supposed; for it is almost 
impossible to discriminate between observation and in¬ 
ference, or to make language a bare record of our per¬ 
ceptions, instead of being a running commentary upoft 
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them. To go into these and some kindred points would 
extend this inquiry beyond all reasonable bounds, and I 
accordingly pass them over with this slight reference 
to their existence. Assuming, then, the existence of 
observation and language sufficiently correct for com¬ 
mon purposes, how are they to be applied to inquiries 
into matters of facfr? 

An answer to these questions sufficient for the present 
Mr. Mill s theory of purpose will be supplied by giving a 

logica fixed order , - , 

prevails m the world, short account. of what is said on the 
subject by Mr. Mill*in his treatise on logic. The sub¬ 
stance of that part of it which bears upon the present 
subject is as follows: The first great lesson learnt 
from the observation of the world in which we live, is 
that a fixed order prevails amongst the various facts of 
which it is composed. Under given conditions, fire 
always burns wood, lead always sinks in water, day 
always follows night, and night day, and so on. By 
degrees we are able to learn what the conditions are 
under which these and other such events happen. We 
learn, for instance, that the presence of a certain quan¬ 
tity of air is a condition of combustion: that the pre¬ 
sence of the force of gravitation, the absence of any 
equal or greater force acting in an opposite direction, 
and the maintenance by the water of its properties as a 
fluid, are conditions necessary to the sinking of lead in 
water; that the maintenance by the heavenly bodies of 
their respective positions, and the persistency of the 
vfift*ious forces by which their paths are determined, are 
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Induction and 
deduction. 


the conditions under which day and night succeed each 
other. 

The great problem is to find out what particular 
antecedents and consequents are thus connected together, 

and what an* the conditions of 
their connection. For this purpose two 
processes are employed, namely, induction and deduc¬ 
tion. Deduction assumes and rests upon previous in¬ 
ductions, and derives a great part at least of its value 
from the means which it affords of carrying on the pro¬ 
cess of thought from the point at which induction stops. 
The questions, "What i* the ultimate foundation of in¬ 
duction? Win are we justified in believing that all 
men will die because we have reason to believe that all 
men hitherto have died ? Or that every particle of mat¬ 
ter whatever will continue to attract every other particle 
of matter with a force bearing a certain fixed proportion 
to its mass and its distance, because other particles of 
matter have hitherto been observed tc^do so ? are ques¬ 
tions which lie beyond the limits of the present inquiry. 
For practical purposes it is enough to assume that such 
inferences are valid, and will be found by experience 
to yield true results in the shape of general propositions, 
from which we can argue downwards to particular cases 
according to the rules of verbal logic. 

True general propositions, however, cannot be ex¬ 
tracted directly from the observation of nature or of 

Meretjbservation human conduct, as every fact which we 
of toots insufficient. can observe? bowevpr apparently simple, 
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is in reality so intricate that it would give us little or 
no information unless it were connected with and 
checked by other facts. What, for instance, can appear 
more natural and simple than the following facts ? A 
tree is cut down. It falls to the ground. Several birds 
which were perched upon it fly away. Its fall raises a 
cloud of dust whiejr is dispersed by the wind, and 
splashes up some of the water in a pond. Natural and 
simple as this seems, it raises the following questions 
at least: Why did the tree fall at all ? The tree fall- 
ing, why did not theJbirds fall too, and how came they 
to flv away? What became of the dust, and why did 

*' I V. 

it disappear in the air, whereas the water fell back into 
the pond from which it was splashed? To see in all 
these facts so many illustrations of the rules by which 
we cs^n calculate the force of gravity, and the action of 
fluids on bodies immersed in them, is the problem of 
science in general, and of induction and deduction in 
particular. 

Generally speaking, 'this problem is solved by com¬ 
paring together different groups of facts resembling 

Proceeding of in- ea °h other in some particulars, and dif- 
auction. fering in others, and the different in¬ 

ductive methods described by Mr. Mill are in reality no 
more than rules for arranging these comparisons. The 
methods which he enumerates are five,* but the three 

* 1. The method of agreement. 2. The method of difference. 
3. The joint method of agreement and difference. 4. The method 
of ffesidues. 5. 'The method of concomitant variations. 
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last are little more than special applications* of the 
other two, the method of agreement and the method of 
difference. Indeed the method of agreement is incon¬ 
clusive, unless it is applied upon such a scale as to make 
it equivalent to the method of difference. 

Methods of agree- The nature of these methods is as fol- 
ment and difference. lows *_ 1 

All events may be regarded^as effects of antecedent 
causes. 

Every effect -is preceded by a group of events, one 
or more of which are its true cause or causes, and all of 
which are possible causes. 

The problem is to discriminate between ihe possible 
and the true causes. 

If whenever the effect occurs one possible cause oc¬ 
curs, the other possible causes varying, the possible 
cause which is constant is probably the true cause, and 
the strength uf this probability is measured by the per¬ 
sistency with which the one possible cause recurs, and 
the extent to which the other possible causes vary. 
Arguments founded on such a state of things are argu¬ 
ments on the method of agreement. 

If the effect occurs when a particular set of possible 
causes precedes its occurrence, and does not occur when 
the same set of possible causes co-exist, one only being 
absent, the possible cause which was present when the 
effect was produced, and was absent when it was not 
produced, is the true cause of the effect. Arguments 
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founded on such a state of things are arguments on the 
method of difference. 

The following illustration makes the matter plain: 
illustrations. Various materials are mixed too ether 
on several occasions. In each case soap is produced, 
and in each case oil and alkali are two of the materials 
so mixed. It is provable from this that oil and alkali 
are the causes of the soap, and the degree of the prob¬ 
ability is measured by t^e number of the experiments, 
and the variety of the ingredients other than oil and 
alkali. This is the method of agreement. 

Various materials, of which oil and alkali are two, 
are mixed, and soap is produced. The same materials, 
with the exception of the oil and alkali, are mixed, and 
soap is not produced. The mixture of the oil and alkali 
is the c cause of the soap. This is the method of differ¬ 
ence. The case would obviously be the same if oil and 
alkali only were mixed. Soap was unknown, and upon 
the mixture being made, other things being unchanged, 
soap came into existence. 

These are the most important of the rules of induc¬ 
tion ; but induction is only one step towards the solution 
Difficulties—Sevo- of the problems which nature presents. 

Tal causes producing _ . 

the same effect- in the statement of the rules of induc- 

result as to mothod . t 

agreement. tion it is assumed for the sake of sim¬ 

plicity that all the causes and all the effects under ex¬ 
amination are separate and independent facts, and that 
each cause is connected with some one single effect. 
Thig, however, is not the case. A given effect may be 
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produced by any one of several causes. Various causes 
may contribute to the production of a single effect. This 
is peculiarly important in reference to the method of 
agreement. If that method is applied to a small num¬ 
ber of instances, its value is small. For instance, other 
substances might produce soap by their combination be¬ 
sides oil and alkali, say, for instance, that the combin¬ 
ation of A and 13, and that of C and 1) would do so. 
Then, if there were two experiments as follows: 

(1) Oil and alkali, A and B, produce soap ; 

(2) Oil and alkali, 0 and 1), produce soap; 

soap would be produced in each case, but whether by 
the combination of oil and alkali, or by the combination 
of A and 13, oi by that of (• and D, or by the combina¬ 
tion of oil, or of alkali, with A, B, 0 or D, would be al¬ 
together uncertain. „ 

A watch is stolen, from a place to which A, B, and C 
only had access. Another watch is stolen from another 
place to which A, I) and E only had access. 

In each instance, A is one of three persons one of 
whom must have stolen the watch, but this is consistent 
with it having been stolen by any of the other persons 
mentioned. 

This weakness of the method of agreement can bfr 
cured only by so great a multiplication of instances as 
to make it highly improbable that any other antece- 
Weakness o/ the dent than the one present in every in- 

method of agree* *■ J 

mentoiow cured. stance could have caused the effect pre¬ 
sent in every instance. 
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For the statement of the theory of chances and its 
bearing on the probability of events, I must refer those 
who wish to pursue the subject to the many works which 
have been written upon it; but its general validity will 
be inferred by every one from the common observation 
of life. If it was certain that either A or B, A or C, A 
or D, and so forth* up to A and Z, had committed one 
of a large number of successive thefts, of the same kind, 
no one could doubt that A was the thief. 

It is extremely difficult, in practice, to apply such a 
test as this, and the test when applied is peculiarly liable 
to error, as each separate alternative requires distinct 
proof. In the case supposed, for instance, it would be 
necessary to ascertain separately in each of the cases 
relied upon, first, that a theft had been committed; 
then, that one of two persons must have committed it; 
and lastly, that in each case the evidence bore with equal 
weight upon each of them. 

The -intermixture of effects and the interference of 


Intermixture of 
effects and inter- 
foresee of causes 
with each other. 


causes with each other is a matter of 
much greater intricacy and difficulty. 


It may take place in one of two ways, viz. : 

(1) “ In the one, which is exemplified by the joint 

operation of different forces in mechanics, the separate 


effects of all the causes continue to be produced, hut 
are compounded together, and disappear in one 


total.” 


(2) “ In the other, illustrated by the o me of chemi- 
cgil action, |hs separate effects cease entirely, and are 
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succeeded by phenomena altogether different, and 
governed by different laws.” 

In the second case the inductive methods already 
stated may be applied, though it has difficulties of its 
own to which I need not now refer. 

In the first case, i.e ., where an effect is not the* result 
of any one cause, but the result of several causes modi¬ 
fying each other’s operation, the results cease to be 
separately discernible. Some cancel each other. Others 
merge in one sum, and in this case there is often an 
insurmountable difficulty in tracing by observation any 
fixed relation whatever between the causes and the 
effects. A body, for instance, is at rest. This may be 
the effect of the action of two opposite forces exactly 
counteracting each other, but how are such causes to 
be inferred from such an effect? 

A balloon ascends into the air. This appears, if Tt is 
treated as an isolated phenomenon, to form an excep¬ 
tion to the theory of gravitation. It is in reality an 
illustration of that theory, though several concomitant 
facts and independent theories must be understood and 
combined together before this can be ascertained. 

The difficulty of applying the inductive methods to 
such cases arises from the fact that they assume the ab¬ 
sence of the state of things supposed. The subsequent 
and antecedent phenomena must be assumed to be cap¬ 
able of specific and separate observation before 
it can be asserted that a given fact invariably follows 
another given fact, or that two sets of possible causes 
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resemble each, other in every particular with a single 
exception. 

It is necessary for this reason to resort to the dedqc- 
tive method, the nature of which is as follows j A 
Deductive method, general proposition established by in¬ 
duction is used as a premiss from which consequences 
are drawn according to the rules of logic, as to what 

r 

must follow under particular circumstances: The in¬ 
ference so drawn is compared with the facts observed, 

f- 

and if the result observed agrees with the deduction 
from the inductive premiss, the inference is that the 
phenomenon i< explained. The complete method, in¬ 
ductive and deductive, thus involves three steps, 

(1) Establishing the premiss by induction, or what 
in practice, comes to the same thing, b\ r a previous de¬ 
duction resting ultimately upon induction; 

(2) Reasoning according to the rules of logic to a 
conclusion : 

(3) Verification of the conclusion by observation. 

The whole process i* illustrated by the discovery ahd 

illustration. proof of the identity of the central 
force of the solar system with the force of gravity as 
known on the earth's surface. The steps in it were as 
follows: — 

(1) It was proved by deductions resting ultimately 

upon inductions that the earth attracts the moon with 

a force varying inversely as the square of the distance. 
* 

This is the first step, the establishment of the prepiiss 
by,a process resting ultimately upon induction. 
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(2) The moon’s distance from the earth, and the 
actual amount of her deflexion from the tangent being 
known, it was ascertained with what rapidity the 
earth’s attraction would cause the moon to fall if she 
were no further off and no more acted upon by extrane¬ 
ous forces than terrestrial bodies are. 

This is the second step, the reasoning, regulated by 
the rules of logic. 

(3) Finally, this calculated velocity being compared 
with the observed velocity with which all heavy bodies 
fall by mere gravity towards the.surface of the earth 
(sixteen feet in the fir«t second, forty-eight in the 
second, and so forth in the ratio of the odd numbers), 
the two quantities are tound to agree. 

This is the verification. The facts observed agree 
with the facts calculated, therefore the true principle 
of calculation lias been taken. 

This paraphrase, for it is no more, of Mr. Mill- - is, T 
hope, sufficient to show, in general, the nature of scien¬ 
tific investigation, and the manner in which it aims at 
framing true propositions about matters of fact. It 
would be foreign to the present purpose to follow the 
subject further. Enough has been said to illustrate the 
general meaning of such words as “ proof ” and t£ evi¬ 
dence ” in their application to scientific inquiry. Be¬ 
fore inquiring into the application of these principles 
to judicial investigations, it will be convenient to com- 
pare # the conditions under which judicial and scientific 
investigations are carried on. 
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In some essential points they resemble each other, 
iries into matters of fact, of whatever kind and with 


Judicial and scien- whatever object, are, in all cases what- 

tific inquiries com- , 

pared-resemblances, ever, inquiries from the known to the 
unknown, from our present perceptions or our present 
recollection (which is in itself a present peiception) of 
past perceptions, t® what we might perceive, or might 
have perceived, if we now were, or formerly had been, 
or hereafter should be, .favourably situated for that pur¬ 
pose.^ They proceed upon the supposition that there is 
a general uniformity both in natural events and in 
human conduct; that all events are connected together 
as cause and effect; and that the process of applying 
this principle to particular cases, and of specifying the 


manner in which it works, though a difficult and de¬ 
licate operation, can be performed. 

There are, however, several great differences be¬ 
tween inquiries which are commonly called scientific. 
Differences. inquiries that is, into the order and 

course of nature, and inquiries into isolated matters of 
fact, whether for judicial or liistoncal purposes, or for 
the purposes of every-day life. These differences must 
be carefully observed before we can undertake with much 
advantage the task of applying to the one subject the 
principles which appear to be true in reference to the 


other. 

The first difference is, that in reference to isolated 
First difference as events, we can never, or very seldom 

to gpount si J 

perform experiments, hut are tied down 
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to a fixed number of relevant facts which can never be 
increased. 


The great object of physical science is to invent gen¬ 
eral formulas (perhaps unfortunately called laws) which, 


In scientific inquir¬ 
ies unlimited. 


when ascertained, sum np and enable 1 

1 i 

u* to understand the present, and pre¬ 


dict the future course of nature. These laws are ulti¬ 


mately deduced by the method already described from 
individual facts ; but any one fact of an infinite number 
will serve the purpose of a scientific inquirer as well as 
any other, and in many, perliaps*in most, rases, it is 
possible to arrange facts for the purpose. In order, for 
instance, to ascertain the force of terrestrial gravity, it 
was necessary to measure the time occupied by different 
bodies in falling through given spaces, and every 
such observation was an isolated fact. If, however, 


one experiment failed, or was interfered with, if an 
observation was inaccurate, or if a disturbing cause, as 
for instance, the resistance of the atmosphere had not 
been allowed for, nothing could be easier than to repeat 
the process; and inferences drawn from any one set 


of experiments were obviously as much to be trusted as 
inferences drawn from any other set. Thus, with ret 
gatd to inquiries into physical nature, relevant facts can 
be multiplied to a practically unlimited extent, and iA 
may, by the way, be observed that the ease with which' 
this has been assumed in all ages, is a strong argument; 
that the course of nature does impress mankind as be-| 
ing uniform under superficial variations. For m«ny 
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centuries before the modern discoveries in astronomy 
were made, the motions of the heavenly bodies were 
oarefully observed, and inferences as to their future 
course were founded upon those observations. Such 
observations would have been useless and unmeaning, 
but for the tacit assumption that what they had done 
in times past, they would continue to do for the future. 

In inquiries into isolated events this great resource 
is not available. Where the object is to decide what 

in judicial in- happened on a particular occasion, we 
qmries limited. can •hardly ever draw inferences of any 

value from what happened on similar occasions, because 
the groups of events which form the subject of histori¬ 
cal or judicial inquiry are so intricate that it can scarce¬ 
ly ever be assumed that they will repeat, or that they 
have repeated themselves. If we wish to know what 
happened two thousand years ago, when specific quan¬ 
tities of oxygen and hydrogen were combined, under 
given circumstances, we can obtain complete certainty 
by repeating the experiment; but the whole course of 
human history must recur before we could witness a 
second assassination of Julius Caesar. 

With reference to such events we aie tied down inex- 

it cannot be in- 01 *ably to a certain limited amount of 
creased. evidence. We know so much of the 


assassination of Csesar as has been told us by the his¬ 
torians, who are to us ultimate authorities, and we 
know no more. Their testimony must be taken m sub¬ 
ject to all the deductions which experience shows to 
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bo necessary in receiving as true, statements made by 
historical writers on subjects which interest their feel¬ 
ings, and upon the authority of materials which are no 
longer extant and therefore cannot be weighed or criti¬ 
cized. Tnless by some unforeseen accident, new 

i 

materials on the subject should come to light, a few 
pages of general history will for ever‘comprise the whole 
amount of human knowledge upon this subject, and 
any doubts about it, whether they arise from inherent 
improbabilities in the story itself, from differences of 
detail in the different narratives, of from general con¬ 
siderations as to the untrustworthy character of his- 
torians writing on hearsay, and at a considerable dis¬ 
tance of time from tin events which they relate, are, 
and must r emain for ever, unsolved and insoluble. 


Besides this difference as to the quantity of evidence 
object of scientific accessible in scientific and historical in- 
mqnflKes. quiries, there is a great difference as to 

the objects to which the inquiries aj*e directed. The 
object of inquiries into the course of nature is two¬ 
fold,—the satisfaction of a form of curiosity, which, 
to those who feel it at all, is one of the most powerful, 
and which happens also to be one of the most generally 
useful elements of human nature; and the attainment 


of practical results of very various kinds. Neither of 
these ends can he attained unless and until the pro¬ 
blems stated by nature have been solved: partially it 
may jpe, but at all events truly, as far as the solution 
goes. On the other hand, there is no pressing or im- 
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mediate necessity for their solution. Every scienti¬ 
fic question is always open, and the answer to it may be 
discovered after vain attempts to discover it have been 
made for thousand' of years, or an answer long ac¬ 
cepted may be rejected and replaced by a better answer 
after an equally long period. In short, in scientific in¬ 
quiries, absolute trfith, or as near an approach to it as 
can be made, is the one thing needful, and is the con¬ 
stant object of puisuit. So long as any part of his 
proof remains incomplete, so long as anv one ascer¬ 
tained fact does not tit into and exemplify his theory, 
the scientific inquirer neither is, nor ought to be, satis¬ 
fied. Until he lias succeeded in excluding the possi¬ 
bility of error he is bound to the extent, at least, of that 
possibility, to suspend his judgment. 

In judicial inquiries (I need not here notice historical 
object of judicial inquiries) the case is different. It is 

inquiries. , 

necessary tor urgent practical purposes 
to arrive at a decision which, after a definite process has 
been gone through, becomes final and irreversible. It 
is obvious that, under these circumstances, the patient 
suspension of judgment, and the high standard of cer¬ 
tainty required by scientific inquirers, cannot be ex¬ 
pected. (Judicial decisions must proceed upon imper¬ 
fect materials, and must be made at the risk of error) 
Finally, inquirers into physical science have an ad¬ 
ditional advantage over those who conduct judicial in- 
Evidence in acien- quiries/in the fact that the evidence 

tine inquiries trust - 

before them, in so far as they have to 
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depend upon oral evidence, is infinitely more trust¬ 
worthy than that which is brought forward in courts of 
justice. The reasons of this are manifold. In the first 
place, the facts which a scientific observer has to report 
do not affect his passions. In the second place, his evi¬ 
dence about them is not taken at all unless his powers 
of observation have been more or less trained and can 
be depended upon. In the third place, he can hardly 
know what will be the inference from the facts which 
he observes until his observations have been combined 


with those of other persons, so that' if he were otherwise 
disposed to misstate them, he would not know what 
misstatement would serve his purpose. In the fourth 
place, he knows that his observations will be confronted 
with others, so that if he is careless or inac¬ 
curate, and, a fortiori, it lie should be dishonest, he 
would be found out. In the fifth place, the class of 
facts which he observes are, generally speaking, simple, 
and he is usually provided with means specially 
arranged for the purpose of securing accurate obser¬ 
vation, and a careful record of its results. 


The very opposite of all this is true as regards wit¬ 
nesses in a court of justice. “^The facts to which they 
Evidence in judi- testify are, as a rule, facts in which 

dal inquiries less 

trustworthy. they are more or less interested, and 


which in many cases excite their strongest passions io 
the highest degre^) $he witnesses are very seldom 


trained to observe any facts dr to express themselves 
with accuracy upon any subject) (They know what the 
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point at issue is, and how their evidence bears upon it, 
so that they can shape it according to the effect which 
they wish to produce . 4 They are generally so situated 
that a large part at least of what they say is secure from 
contraction^ and the facts which they have to observe 
being in most instances portions of human conduct, 
are so intricate that? even with the best intention on the 
part of the witness to speak the truth, he will generally 
be inaccurate, and almost always incomplete, in his ac¬ 
count of what occurred. 

So far it appears "that our opportunities for investi¬ 
gating and proving the existence of isolated facts are 
Advantages of judi. much inferior to our opportunities for 

cial over scientific , 

inquiries. investigating and proving the formulas 

which are commonly called the laws of nature. Theie 
is, however, something to be said on the other side. 
Though the evidence available in judicial and historical 
inquiries is often scanty, and is always fixed in amount, 
and though the facts which form the subject of such 
inquiries are far more intricate than those which at¬ 
tract the inquirer into physical nature; though the 
judge and the historian can derive no light from ex¬ 
periments ; though, in a word, their apparatus for as¬ 
certaining the truth is far inferior to that of which . 
physical inquirers dispose, ^the task which they] 
have to perform is proportionally easier and less 
ambitious!!) It is attended, moreover, by some special 
facilities which are great helps in performing it 
satisfactorily. 
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The question whether it is in the nature of things pos¬ 
sible that general formulas should ever 


i Maxims more eusi- 
* ly appreciated. 


be devised by the aid of which human 
conduct can be explained and predicted in the short 
specific manner in which physical phenomena qre ex¬ 
plained and predicted, has been the subject of great 
discussion, and is not yet decided :*but no one doubts 
I that approximate rules have been framed which are 
sufficiently precise to be of great service in estimating 
.the probability of particular events. Whether or not 
any proposion n< to human eondudt can ever be enun¬ 
ciated, approaching in generality and accuracy to the 
proposition that the force of gravity varies inversely as 
the square of the distance, no one would feel disposed 
to deny that a recent possessor of stolen property who 
does not explain his possession is probably either** the 
thief or a receiver; or that if a man refuses to produce 
a document in his possession, the contents of the docu¬ 
ment are probably unfavourable to him. In inquiries 
into isolated facts for practical purposes, such rules as 
these are nearly as useful as rules of greater generality 
and exactness, though they are of little service when 
the object is to interpret a series of facts either for 
practical or theoretical purposes. If, for instance, the 
question is whether a particular person committed a 
crime in the course of which he made use of water, 
knowledge of the facts that there was a pump in bis 
garden, and that water can be drawn from a well by 
working the pump handle, is as useful as the most per- 
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feet knowledge of hydrostatics. But if the question 
were as to the means by which water could be supplied 
for a house and field during the year, considerable 
knowledge of the theory and practice of hydrostatics 
and of various other subjects might be necessary, and 
the more extensive the undertaking might be, the wider 
would be the knowledge required. 

To this it must be added that the approximate rules 
Their limitations which relate to human conduct are w.ti- 

rnore easily per- 

ceivetl ranted principally by each man’s own 

experience of what passes in his own mind, corroborated 
by his observation of the conduct of oilier persons, 
which every one is obliged to interpret upon the hypo¬ 
thesis that their mental processes are substantially simi¬ 
lar to his own./ Experience appears to show that the 
resuite given by this process are correct within narrow¬ 
er limits of error than might have been supposed, though 
the limits are wide enough to leave room for the exercise 
of a great amount,of individual skill and judgment. 

This circumstance invests the rules relating to human 
conduct with a very peculiar character. They are us¬ 
ually expressed with little precision, and stand in need 
of many exceptions and qualifications, but they are of 
greater practical use than rough generalizations of the 
same kind about physical nature, because the personal 
experience of those by whom they are used readily sup¬ 
plies the qualifications and exceptions which they re¬ 
quire. Compare two such rules as these: 4 h^avy 

bodies fall to the ground,’ ‘ the recent possessor of stolen 
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goods is the thief.’ The rise of a balloon into the air 
would constitute an unexplained exception to the first 
of these rules, which might throw doubt upon its truth, 
but no one would be led to doubt the second by the fact 
that a shopkeeper doing a large trade had in his till 
stolen coins shortly after they had been stolen without 
having stolen them. Every one would see at once that 
such a case formed one of the many unstated exceptions 
to the rule. The reason is, that we know external 
nature only by observation of a neutral, unsympathe¬ 
tic kind, whereas every man knows*more of human nature 
than any general rale on the subject can ever tell him. 

To these considerations it must be added that to in¬ 
quire whether an isolated fact exists, is a far simpler 
judicial problems problem than to ascertain and prove 
scientific problems. the vole according to which fact? of a 
given class happen. The inquiry falls within a smaller 
compass. The process is generally deductive. The de¬ 
ductions depend upon previous inductions, of which the 
truth is generally recognised, and which (at least in 
judicial inquiries) generally share in the advantage 
just noticed of appealing directly to the personal ex¬ 
perience and sympathy of the judge. The deductions, 
too, are, as a iule, of various kinds and so cross and 
check each other, and thus supply each other’s deficiencies. 

For instance, from one series of facts it may be in¬ 
ferred that A had a strong motive to commit a crime, 
«. say the murder of B. From an in- 

Illustrations. . . . „ 

dependent set of facts it may be infer- 
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red that B died of poison, and from another independ¬ 
ent set of facts that A administered the poison of which 
B died. The question is, whether A falls within the 
small class of murderers by poison. If he does, various 
propositions about him must be true, no two of which 
have any necessary connection, except upon the hypo¬ 
thesis that he is a murderer. In this case three such 
propositions are supposed to bo true, viz. , (1) the death 
of B by poison, (2) the administration of it by A, and 
(3) the motive for its administration. Each separate 
proposition, as it is established, narrows the number of 
possible hypotheses upon the subject. When it is 
established that B died of poison, innumerable hypo¬ 
theses which would explain the fact of his death con¬ 
sistently with A’s innocence are excluded ; when it is 

t 

proved that A administered the poison of which B died, 
every supposition, consistent with A’s innocence, ex¬ 
cept those of accident, justification, and the like, are 
excluded : when it jis shown that A had a motive for ad¬ 
ministering the poison, the difficulty of establishing any 
one of these hypotheses, e.g., accident, is largely in¬ 
creased, and the number of suppositions consistent 
with innocence is narrowed in a corresponding degree. 

This suggests another remark of the highest impor¬ 
tance in estimating the real weight of judicial inqui- 
rie^SSnSreet' r * es - I* * s that such inquiries in all 

civilized coiigtries are, or at least ought 
to be, conducted in such a manner as to give every ^per¬ 
son interested in the result the fullest possible oppor- 
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tunity of establishing the conclusion which he wishes to 
establish. In the illustration just given A would have at 
once the strongest motive to explain the fact that he had 
administered the poison to B and every opportunity to do 
so. Hence if he failed to do it, he would either be a 
murderer or else a member of that infinitesimally 
small class of persons who, having a motive to commit 
murder, and having administered poison to the person 
whom they have a motive to murder, are unable to sug¬ 
gest any probable, reason tor supposing that they did 
administer it innocently. 

summary of re- Thi ' r, ‘ sulth ol ' foregoing inquiry 

may l»> shortly summed up ;n follows :— 

I. The problem of discovering the truth in relation 
to matters which are judicially investigated is a part of 
the general problem of science,---the discovery of true 
propositions as to matters of fact. 

II. The general solution of this problem is contain¬ 
ed in the rules of induction and deduction stated by 
Mr. Mill, and generally employed for the purpose of 
conducting and testing the results of inquiries mto 
physical nature. 

III. By the due application of these rules facts may 
be exhibited as standing towards each other in the re¬ 
lation of cause and effect^ and we are able to argue from 
the cause to the effect and from the effect to the cause 


with a degree of certainty and precision proportionate 
to the completeness with which the relevant facts have 
been observed or are accessible. 
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IV. The leading differences between judicial in¬ 
vestigations and inquiries into physical nature are as 
follows: — 

1. In physical inquiries the number of relevant 
facts is generally unlimited, and is capable of inde¬ 
finite increase by experiments. 

In judicial investigations the number of relevant 
facts is limited by circumstances, and is incapable of 
being increased. 

2. Physical inquiries can be prolonged for anv time 
that may be required in order to obtain full proof of 
the conclusion reached, and when a conclusion has been 
leached, it is always liable to review if fresh facts aie 
discovered, or if any objection is made to the process by 
which it was arrived at. 


In judicial investigations it is necessary to arrive at 
a definite result in a limited time; and when that re¬ 
sult is arrived at, it is final and irriversible with except¬ 
ions too rare to require notice. 

d. In physical ‘inquiries the relevant facts are usual¬ 
ly established by testimony open to no doubt, because 
they relate to simple facts which do not affect the pas¬ 
sions, which are observed by trained observers who ate 


exposed to detection if they make mistakes, and who 
could not tell the effect of misrepresentation, if they 
were disposed to be fraudulent. 

In judicial inquiries the relevant facts are genet ally 
complex. They affect the passions in the highest de¬ 
gree. They are testified to by untrained observers 
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who are generally not open to contradiction, and are 
aware of the bearing of the facts which they allege upon 
the conclusion to be established. 

4. On the other hand, approximate generalizations 
are more useful in judicial than they are in scientific 
inquiries, because in the case of judicial inquiries every 
man’s individual experience supplies the qualifications 
and exceptions necessary to adjust general rules to 
particular facts, which is not the case in regard to 
scientific inquiries. 

5. Judicial inquiries being limited in extent, the 
process of reaching good a coneluson as is to be got 
out of the materials is far easier than the process of 
establishing a scientific conclusion with complete cer¬ 
tainty, though the conclusion arrived at is less satis¬ 
factory. 


It follow* from what precedes that 1 the utmost result 
tllat C1 * n i: ' nny case he produced by 
o('probability*'* 5 ’" judicial evidence is a very high degree 
of probability^ Whether upon any subject whatever 
more than this is possible—/whether the highest form 
of scientific proof amounts to more than an assertion 
that a certain order in nature has hitherto been observed 
to take place, and that if that order continues to 
take place such and such events will happen]} are ques¬ 
tions which have been much discussed, but which lie 
beyond the sphere of the present inquiry. However 
this Viay be, the reasons given above show why courts 
of justice have to be contented with a lower degree of 
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probability than is rightly demanded in scientific in¬ 
vestigation. The highest probability at which a court 
of justice can under ordinary circumstances arrive is 
the probability that a witness or a set of witnesses 
affirming the existence of a fact which they say they 
perceived by their own senses, and upon which they 
could not be mistaken, tell the truth. It is difficult to 
measure the value of such a probability against those 
which the theories of physical inquirers produce, nor 
Would it serve any practical purpose to attempt to do 
so. It is enough to*say that the process by which a 
comparatively low T degree of probability is shown (o 
exist in the one case is identical in principle with that 
by which a much higher degree of probability is shown 
to exist in the other case. 

Th^ degrees of probability attainable in scientific and 
Degrees of proi>- in judicial inquiries are infinite, and do 

ability—moral cer- 

tilint y- not admit of exact measurement or de¬ 

scription. Cases lyight easily be mentioned in which 
the degree of probability obtained in either is so high, 
that if there is any degree of knowledge higher in kind 
than the knowledge of probabilities, it is impossible 
for any practical purpose to distinguish between the 
two. Whether any higher degree of assurance is con¬ 
ceivable than that which may easily be obtained of the 
facts that the earth revolves round the sun, and that 
Delhi was besieged and taken by the English in 1857, 
is a question which does not belong to this inquiry. *For 
all practical purposes such conclusions as these may 

p 
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be described as absolutely certain. From these down 

* * 

to the faintest guess about the inhabitants of the star^j 
and the faintest suspicion that a part iqultr person ^h$fo 
committed a crime, there is a descending scale of prob¬ 
abilities which does not admit of any but a veiy rough 
measurement for practical purposes. The only poipt 
in it worth noticing is what is commonly called mdrc^l 
certainty, and this means simply such a degree of proh; 
ability as a prudent man would act upon under the 
circumstances in which he happens to be placed in re¬ 
ference to the matter of which he is said to be ggtorally 
eertain. 

What constitutes moral certainty is Ihus a ques¬ 
tion of prudence, and not a question of calculation. It 
Moral certainty is is commonly said in reference to judi- 

a question of piu- t _ > e 0 

d ° ncc . cial inquiries, that in criminal cases 

guilt ought to be proved “ beyond all reasonable 
doubt,” and that in civil cases the decision ought to he 
in favour of the side which is most probably right. To 
the latter part of this rule there is no objection, though 
it should be added that it cannot be applied absolutely 
without reserve. For instance, a civil case in which 
character is at stake partakes more er less of the nature 
of a criminal proceeding; but the first part of the rule 
means nothing more than that in most cases the pun¬ 
ishment of an innocent man is a great evil, and ought 
to be carefully avoided ; but that, on the other hand, it 
is often impossible to eliminate an appreciable though 
undefinarble degree of uncertainty from the decision 
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that a flian is guilty. The danger of punishing the 
innocent is* marked by the use of the expression “no 
deubt^’ thqi ilec€ssit 3 r of running some degree of risk of 
doing s 9 i n certain cases is intimated by the word 
“rehson^ble.” The question, what sort of doubt is 
“ reasonable ” in criminal cases is a question of pru¬ 
dence, Hardly any dase ever occurs in which it is not 
possible for an ingenious person to suggest hypotheses 
consistent with the prisoner’s innocence. The hypo¬ 
thesis of falsehood on the part of the witnesses can 
never Jj| said to be more than highly improbable. 
ThJKh it is impossible to invent any rule by which 
Principle of eati- different probabilities can be precisely 

mating probabilities ...... , , 

* that of Mr. Mill s valued, it is always possible to say whe- 

nethod of differ- J ^ J 

,,lce * ther or not they fulfil the conditions of 

what Mr. Mill describes as the Method of Difference ; and 
if not, how nearly they approach to fulfilling it. The prin¬ 
ciple is precisely the same in all oases, however com¬ 
plicated or however •simple, and wdiether the nature of 
the inquiry is scientific or judicial. In all cases the 
known facts must be arranged and classified with re¬ 
ference to the different hypotheses, or unknown or sus¬ 
pected facts, by which the existence of the known facts 
can be accounted for. If every hypothesis except one 
is inconsistent with one or more of the known facts, 
that one hypothesis is proved. If more than one hypo¬ 
thesis is consistent with the known facts, but one only 

a. 

is reasonably probable—that is to say, if one only is »in 
accordance with the common course of events, that one 
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in judicial inquiries may be said to be proved “ beyond 
all reasonable doubt.” The word “ reasonable ” in 
this sentence denotes a fluctuating and uncertain quan¬ 
tity of probability (if the expression may be allowed), 
and shows that the ultimate question in judicial pro¬ 
ceedings is and must be in most cases a question of 
prudence. 0 

Let the question be whether A did a certain act: 
the circumstances are such that the act must have been 
illustration. done by somebody, but it can have 

been done only by A or by B. Pr A and B are equally 
likely to have done the act, the matter cannoC be car* 
ried further, and the question Who did it? must re¬ 
main undecided. But if the act must have been done 
by one person, if it required great physical strength, 
and if A is an exceedingly powerful, man and B a child, 
it may be said to be proved that B did it. If A is 
stronger than B, but the disproportion between their 
strength is less, it is probable that A did it, but not im¬ 
possible that B may have done it, and so on. In such 
a case as this a nearer approach than usual to a distinct 
measurement of the probability is possible, but no complete 
and definite statement on the subject can be made. 

Such being the general nature of the object towards 
Judicial inquiries which judicial inquiries are directed, 

involve two classes * _ 

of inference*. and the general nature of the process 

by which they are carried on, it will be well to examine 
the chief forms of that process somewhat more parti* 
cularly, 
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It will be found upon examination that the infer¬ 
ences employed in judicial inquiries fall under two 
heads:— 

(1) Inferences from an assertion, whether oral or 
documentary, to the truth of the matter asserted. 

(2) Inferences from facts which, upon the strength 
of such assertions, ai f e believed to exist, to facts of 
which the existence has not been so asserted. 

For the sake of simplicity, I do not here distinguish 
various subordinate classes of inferences, such as in¬ 
ferences from the manner in which assertions are made, 
from silence, from the absence of assertion, and from 
the conduct of the parties. They may be regarded as 
so many forms of assertion, and may therefore be class¬ 
ed under the general head of inferences from an asser¬ 
tion to the truth of the matter asserted. 

This is the distinction usually expressed In* saying 
that all evidence is either direct or circumstantial. I 
Direct and cir* avoid the use of this expression, partly 

cumstautial evi- 1111 

denco. because, as 1 have already observed, 

direct evidence means direct assertion, whereas circum- 

f 

stantial evidence means /a fact on which an inference is 

^ * • 

to be founded, and partly for the more important rea¬ 
son that the use of the expression favours an unfounded 
notion that the principles on which the two classes of 
inferences depend are different, and that they have dif¬ 
ferent degrees of cogency, which admit of comparison. 
The truth is that each inference depends upon precise¬ 
ly the same general theory, though somewhat different 
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considerations apply to the investigation of cases in 
which the facts testified to are many, and to cases in 
which the facts testified to are few. 

The general theory has been already stated. In every 
case ilie question is, are the known facts inconsistent 
with any other than the conclusion suggested ? The 
known facts in every case whatever are the evidence in 
the narrower sense of the woid. The judge hears with his 
own ears the statements of the witnesses and sees with 
his own eyes* the documents produced in court. His 
task is to infer, from what he tints secs and hears, the 
existence of facts which lie neither sees nor hears. 

Let the question be whether a will was executed, 
illustration. Three witnesses, entirely above suspicion, 

come and testify that they witnessed its execution. These 
assertions are facts which the judge hears for hknself. 
Now there are three possible suppositions, and no more, 
which the judge has to consider in proceeding from the 
known fact, the assertion of the witnesses that they 
saw the will executed, to the fact to he proved--the 
actual execution of the will: - 

(1) The witnesses may he speaking the truth. 

(2) The witnesses may be mistaken. 

(3) The witnesses may be telling a falsehood* 

The circumstances may b© such as to render sup¬ 
positions (2) and (3) improbable in the highest degree, 
and generally speaking they would he so. In such a 
case the first hypothesis, i.e ., that the will really was 
executed as alleged, would be proved. The facts 
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before the judge would be inconsistent with any other 
reasonable hypothesis except that of the execution of 
the will. This would be commonly called a case of 
direct evidence. 

Let jhe question be whether A committed a crime. 
The facts which the judge actually knows are that cer¬ 
tain witnesses made'before him a variety of statements 
whith he believes to be tiue. The result of these 
statements is to establish certain facts which show that !x 
either A or B or C must have committed the crime, and } 
that neither B nor (* did commit it. In this case the 
facts before the judge would be inconsistent with any 
other reasonable hypothesis except that A committed 

the crime. This would be commonly called a case of 

* 

circumstantial evidence; yet it is obvious that the 
principle on which the investigation proceeds as in the 
last case is identically the same. The only difference 

i' ft- 

is in the number of inferences, but no new principle is 
introduced. 

It is also clear that each case is identical in principle 
identity of tin* with the method of difference as ex- 

process with Mr. , __ 

Mill’s theory. plained by Mr. Mill. 

Mr. Mill’s illustration of the application of that 
method to the motions of the planets is as follows: — 
The planets with a central force give areas propol- 
tioual to the times. The planets without a central 
force give a different set of motions; but areas pro¬ 
portional to tlio times are observed. Therefore thece is 
a central force. 
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Similarly in the cases suggested. The assertions of 
the witnesses give the execution of a will, i.e ., no other 
cause can account for those assertions having been 
made. If the will had not been executed those asser¬ 
tions would not have been made. But the assertions 
were made. Therefore the will was executed. 

Though inferences from an assertion to its truth, and 
inferences from facts taken as true to other facts not 
asserted to be true, rest upon the same principle, each 
inference has its peculiarities. 

The inference from the assertion to the truth of the 
Inference from ks- matter asserted is usually regarded as 

sertion to matter 

asserted. au easy matter, calling for little re¬ 

mark. 

Though in particular case* it is really easy, and 
though in a certain sense it is always easy, to deal with, 
to deal with it rightly, is by far the most difficult task 
which falls to the lot of a judge, and miscarriages 1 of 
justice are almost invariably caused by dealing with it 
wrongly. This requires full explanation. 

To infer from an assertion the truth of the matter as¬ 
serted, is in one sense the easiest thing in the world. 
The intellectual process consists of only one step, and 
that is a step which gives no trouble, and is taken in 
most cases unconsciously. I I |ut to^ dxaw t he inferen ce 
in those cases only in which it is true is a matterjif the 
utmost difficulty^ If we were able to affirm the pro¬ 
position, “ All men upon all occasions speak the truth,” 
the remaining propositions,—“ This man says so and 
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so,” “ Therefore it is true,” would present no diffi¬ 
culty. The major premiss, however, is subject to wide 
exceptions, which are not forced upon the judge’s at¬ 
tention. Moreover, if they were, the judge has often 
no means of ascertaining whether or not, and to what 
extent they apply to any particular case. 

How is it possible to tell how far the powers of ob¬ 
servation and memory of a man seen once for a few 
its difficulties. minutes enable him, and how far the 
innumerable motives by any one or more of which he 
may be actuated dispose him, to tell the truth upon the 
matter on which he testifies Y Cross-examination sup¬ 
plies a test to a certain extent, but those who have 
seen most of its application will be disposed to trust it 
least as a proof that a man not shaken by it ought to 
be believed. A cool, steady liar who happens not to be 
open to contnidiction will baffle the most skilful cross¬ 
examiner in the absence of accidents, which are not 
so common in practice as persons who take their notions 
on the subject from anecdotes or fiction would suppose. 

No rules of evidence which the legislator can enact 


cannot be affect- can perceptibly affect this difficulty, 
ed by rules of evi¬ 
dence. Judges must deal with it as well as 

they can by the use of their natural faculties and ac¬ 
quired experience, and the miscarriages of justice in 
which they will be involved by reason of it must be set 
down to the imperfection of our means of arriving at 
truth. The natural and acquired shrewdness and ex¬ 


perience by which an observant man forms an opinion 
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as to whether a witness is or is not lying, is by far the 
most important of all a judge's qualifications, infinitely 
more important than any acquaintance with law 
or with rules of evidence. Xo trial ever occurs in, 
which the exercise of this faculty is not required; but 
it is only in exceptional cases that questions arise 
which present any legal difficulty , L or in which it is 
necessary to exercise any particular ingenuity in put¬ 
ting together the different facts which the evidence tends 
to establish. This pre-eminently important power for 
a judge is not to be learnt out of books. In so far as 
it can be acquired at all, it is to be acquired only by ex¬ 
perience, for the acquisition of which the position of 
a judge is by no means peculiarly favourable. People 
come before him with their cases ready prepared, and 
give the evidence which they have determined to give. 
Unless he knows them in their unrestrained and fami¬ 
liar moments, lie will have great difficulty in finding 
anv good reason for believing one man rather than an- 
other. The rules of evidence may provide tests, the 
value of which has been proved by long experience, by 
which judges may be satisfied that the quality of the 
materials upon which their judgments are to proceed 
is not open to certain obvious objections; but they do 
not profess to enable the judges to know whether or 
not a particular witness tells the truth or what infer¬ 
ence is to be drawn from a particular fact. The cor¬ 
rectness with which this is done must depend upon 
the natural sagacity, the logical power, and the practi- 
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cal experience of the judge, not upon his acquaintance 
with the law of evidence. 

The grounds for believing or disbelieving particular 
inland 8 ^isbcUev’- statements made by particular people 
in power^° 9S ’ under particular circumstances may be 

brought under three heads,—those which affect the 
power of the witness to speak the truth; those which 
affect his will to do so; and those which arise from the 


nature of the statement itself and from surrounding 
circumstances. A man’s power to speak the truth de¬ 
pends upon his knowledge and his power of expression. 
His knowledge depends partly on his accuracy in ob¬ 
servation, partly on his memory, partly on his presence 
of mind; his power of expression depends upon an 
infinite number of circumstances, and varies in relation 
to the subject of which he lias to speak. 

A man’s will to speak the truth depends upon his 
education, his character, his courage, his sense of duty, 
will. hi* relation to the particular facts as to 

which he is to testify, his humour for the moment, and 
a thousand other circumstances, as to the presence or 
absence of which in any particular case it is often diffi¬ 
cult to form a true opinion. 

The third set of reasons are those which depend upon 
the probability of the statement. 

Many discussions have taken place on the effect of 
the improbability of a statement upon its credibility in 


Probability of 
statement. 


cases which can never fall under * judi¬ 
cial consideration. It is unnecessary 
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to enter upon that subject here. Looking at the mat¬ 
ter merely in relation to judicial inquiries, it is suffi¬ 
cient to observe that whilst the improbability of a state¬ 
ment is always a reason, and may be, in practice, a 
conclusive reason for disbelieving it, its probability is 
a poor reason for believing it if it rests upon uncor¬ 
roborated testimony* Probable falsehoods are those 

4 / 

which an artful liar naturally tells ; and the fact 
that a good opportunity for telling such a falsehood 
occurs is the commonest of all reasons for its being 
told. 


Upon the whole, it must be admitted that little that 
is really serviceable can be said upon the inference 


Experience ia the 
only guide on the 
subject 


from an assertion to the truth of the 
matter asserted. The observations of 


which the matter admits are either generalities *too 
vague to be of much practical use, or they are so nar¬ 
row and special that they can be learnt only by per¬ 
sonal observation and practical experience. Such ob¬ 
servations are seldom, if ever, thrown by those who 
make them into the form of express propositions. In¬ 
deed, for obvious reasons, it would be impossible to do 
so. The most acute observer would never be able to 


catalogue the tones of voice, the passing shades of ex¬ 
pression or the unconscious gestures which he had 
learnt to associate with falsehood ; and if he did, 
his observations would probably be of little use to 
others.* Every one must learn matters of this sort 
for himself, and though no sort of knowledge is so 
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important lo a judge, no rules can be laid down for its 
acquisition.* 

If the opinion here advanced appears strange, I 
would invite attention to the following illustration: — 
illustration. Is there any class of cases in which it 
is, in practice, so difficult to come to a satisfactory de¬ 
cision as those which depend upon the explicit, direct 
testimony of a single witness uncorroborated, and, by 
the nature of the case, incapable of corroboration ? For 
instance, a man and a woman are travelling alone in a 

* I may give a few anecdotes which have no particular value in 
themselves, but which show what 1 mean. “ 1 always used to look at. 
the witnesses’ toes when I was cross-examining them,” said a friend 
of mine who had practised at the bar in Ceylon. “ As soon as they 
began to lie they always fidgeted about with them.” I knew a Judge 
who formed the opinion that a letter had been forged because the ex¬ 
pression ” that woman ” which it contained appeared to him to be one 
which a woman and not a man would use, and the question was 
whether the letter in question had been forged by a woman. In the 
Life of Lord Keeper Guildford it is said that he always acted on the 
principle that a man was to be believed in what he said when he was 
in a passion. The commonplaces about the evidence of policemen, 
children, women, and the natives of particular countries belong to this 
subject. The only remark I feel inclined to add to what is commonly 
said on it is that, according to my observation, the power to tell the 
truth, which implies accurate observation, knowledge of the relative 
importance of facts, and power of description, properly proportioned 
to each other, is much less common than people usually suppose it' to 
be. It is extremely difficult for an unearned person not to mix up 
inference and assertion. It is also difficult for such a person to dis¬ 
tinguish between what they themselves saw and heard and what they 
were told by others, unless their attention is specially directed to the 
distinction. 
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railway carriage. The train stops at a station, and the 
woman charges the man with indecent conduct, which 
he denies. Nothing particular is known about the 
character or previous history of either. The woman is 
not betrayed on cross-examination into any inconsis¬ 
tency. There are no cases in which the difficulty of 
arriving at a satisfactory decision «is anything like so 
great. It is easy to decide them as it is easy to make 
a bet, but it is easier to deal satisfactorily with the most 

V 

complicated and lengthy chain of inference. 

The uncertainty of inferences from an assertion to 
the truth of the matter asserted may be shown by stat¬ 
ing them logically. They may be considered as being 
the conclusions of syllogisms in this form: — 

All men situated in >>uch and such a manner speak 
the truth or speak falseH (as the case may be). 

A B, situated in such and such a manner, says so 
and so. 

Therefore, in saying so and so, lie speaks truly or 
falsely (as the case may be). 

This is a deduction resting on a previous induct] 

and it is obvious that the induction which furnis_ 

the major premiss must always be exceedingly imperfect, 
and that the truth of the minor premiss which is essential 
to the deduction is always more or less conjectural. 

In many cases the defects of inferences of the first 
kind may be incidentally remedied by ir P irencos of 

fa^pravStoK second kind, namely, -inferences 

not otherwise pror- f rDm facts which are asserted, and, on 
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Inference from 
assertion to truth 
sometime* 
easy. 


the ground of such assertion, believed by the court 1o 
exist, to facts not asserted to exist.; and these I now 
proceed to examine. 

I have observed that the inference from an assertion 
to the truth of the matter asserted often 
really is as easy as it always appears to be. In 
very many instances, which it is much easier to recognise 
when they occur than to reduce to rule, a direct asser¬ 
tion, even by a single witness of whom little is known, 
is entitled to great weight. Suppose, for instance, that 
the matter asserted, is of a character indifferent in it¬ 
self, and upon which the witness is, or for aught he can 
tell may be, open to contradiction. A single assertion 
of this sort may outweigh a mass of artfully combined 
falsehood. Suppose, for instance, that a number of 
witnesses have been called to prove an alibi t and that 
they allege that on a given day they were all present 
together with the person on behalf of whom the alibi 
is to be proved at a fair held at a certain place. If the 
magistrate of the district, whose duty it was to super¬ 
intend the fair, w'ere to depose that the fair did not 
begin to be held till a day subsequent to the one in 
question, no one would doubt that the witnesses had 
conspired together to give false evidence by the fami¬ 
liar trick of changing the day. In this case one direct 
assertion would outweigh many direct assertions. Why ? 
Because the magistrate of the district would be a man 
of character and position; because he would (we must 
assume) be quite indifferent to the particular case in 
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issue; because he would be deposing to a fact of which 
it would be his official duty to be cognizant, and on 
which he could hardly be mistaken; and lastly, be¬ 
cause the fact would be known to a vast number of 


people, and he would be open to contradiction, detec¬ 
tion, and ruin if lie spoke falsely. Change these cir*> 
cumstances, and the equally explicit testimony of the 
very same man might be worthless. Suppose, for in¬ 
stance, that he was asked whether he had committed 
adultery? His denial would carry hardly any weight 
in any conceivable case^inasmucli jis the charge is one 
which a guilty man would always deny,)and an inno¬ 
cent man could do no more. hi other words, since the 
course of conduct supposed is one which a man would 
certainly take whether he were innocent or not, the 
fact of his taking it would afford no criterion as tc his 
guilt or innocence. 

Jsow in almost all judicial proceedings a certain 
number of facts are established by direct assertions 
made under such circumstances that no one would 
seriously doubt their truth. Others are rendered prob¬ 
able in various degrees,^and thus the judge is furnished 
with facts which he may use as a basis for his infer¬ 
ences as to the existence of other facts which are either 


not asserted to exist, or are asserted to exist, by un¬ 
satisfactory witnesses.^ 

These inferences are generally considered to be more 
such inferences difficult to draw than the inference from 


comparatively easy. fln aaser ti on tp the flatter ftSSCrted, 
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fact, it is far easier to combine materials supposed to 

be sound, than to ascertain that they are sound. In 

* 

the one ease no rules for the judge’s guidance can be 
laid down. No process is gone through, the correct¬ 
ness of which can afterwards be independently tested. 
The juclge has nothing to trust to but his own natural 
and acquired sagacity, in the other case all that is re¬ 
quired is to go through a process with which, as Mr. 
Huxley remarks, every one has a general superficial ac¬ 
quaintance tested by every-dav practice, and the theory 
of which it is easy 4o understand and interesting to 
follow out and apply. 

^The facts supposed to be proved must ultimately ful¬ 
fil the conditions of the method of difference,j but they 

Facts must fulfil may be combined by any of the re¬ 
test of method of , . 

difference. cognised logical methods, or by a com¬ 

bination of them all. The object, indeed, at which 
thev are all directed is the same, though they reach it 
by different roads., A few illustrations will make this 
plain. The question is whether A has embezzled a 
small sum of money, say a paiticular rupee which he 
received on account of his employer, and did not en¬ 
ter in a book in which he ought to have entered it. His 
defence is that the omission to make the entry was ac¬ 
cidental. The account book is examined, and it is 
found that in a long series of instances omissions of 
small sums have been made, each of which omissions 
is in A’s favour. This, in the absence of explanation, 
would leave no reasonable doubt of A’s guilt in each 

E 
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and every ease. It would be practically impossible to 
account for such facts except upon the assumption oi 
systematic fraud. Logically, this is an instance of the 
Method of Agreement applied to so great a number of 
instances as to exclude the operation of chance. «VVhen, 
however, this is done, the Method of Agreement be¬ 
comes a case of the Method of Difference. 


The well-known cases in which guilt is inferred from 

Converging pm- 11 number of separate, independent, and, 
balbuties. so £ 0 g p ea ]- 5 converging probabilities, 

may be regarded as an illustration of the same prin¬ 
ciple. Their general type is as follows: — 

11 was murdered by some one. 

Whoever murdered 13 had a motive for his murder. 


A had a motive for murdering B. 

Whoever murdered B had an opportunity' for 
murdering B. 

A had an opportunity for murdering B. 

AVhoevcr murdered B made preparations for the 
murder of B. 

A acted in a manner which might amount to a pre¬ 
paration for murdering B. 

In each of these instances, which might of course be 
indefinitely multiplied, one item of agreement is estab¬ 
lished between the ascertained fact that B was mur¬ 
dered and the hypothesis that A murdered him, and it 
does sometimes happen that these coincidences may 
be multiplied to such an extent and may be of such a 
character as to exclude the supposition of chance, and 
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justify the inference that A was guilty.* The case, 
however, is a rare one, and there is always a great risk 
of injustice unless the facts proved go beyond the mere 
J multiplication of circumstances separately indicating 
* guilt* and amount to a substantial exclusion of every 
reasonable possibility of innocence. 

The celebrated passage in Lord Macaulay’s Essays 
in which he seeks to prove that Sir Philip Francis was 

illustration the author of Junius’s letters, is an in¬ 
stance of an argument of this kind. The letters, he 
says, show that five facts can be predicated of Junius, 
whoever he may have been. But these five facts mav 
also be predicated of Sir Philip Francis and of no one 
else. Whether any part of this argument can in fact 
be sustained, is a question to which it would be im¬ 
pertinent to refer here, but that the method on which 
it proceeds is legitimate there can be no doubt. 

The cases in which it is most probable that injustice 
will be done by fhe application of the method of agree- 


Rule as to corpus 
delicti. 


ment to judicial inquiries are those in 
which the existence of the principal 


fact has to be inferred from circumstances pointing to 
iky This is the foundation of the w r ell-known rule that| 
the corpus delicti should not in general in criminalj 
cases be inferred from other facts, but should be prov-| 
ed independently^ It has been sometimes narrowed toj 
the proposition that no one should be convicted of mu?-j 
der unless the body of the murdered person has boon 1 


* See Richardson’s Case, p. 68. 
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discovered.^ Neither of these rules in more than a 
rough and partial application of the general principle 
stated above. If the circumstances are such as to make 
it morally certain (within the definition given above) 
that a crime has been committed, the inference that it 
was so committed is as safe as any other such inference. 

The captain of a ship, a thousand miles from any 
land, and with no other vessel in sight, is seen to run 
illustrations. in to his cabin, pursued by several 
mutinous sailors. The noise of a struggle and a splash 
are heard. The sailors .soon afterwards come out of the 
cabin and take the command of the vessel. The cabin 
windows are open. The cabin is in confusion, and the 
captain is never seen oi heard of again. 

A person looks at his watch and returns it to his 
pocket. Immediately afterwards a man comes past, 
and makes a snatch at the watch, which disappears 
The man being pursued, runs away and swims across 
a river; he is arrested on the other eide. He has no 
watch in his possession, and the vratch is never found. 

In these cases it is moral!}’ certain that murder and 
theft respectively were committed, though in the first 
case the body, and in the second the watch, is not pro¬ 
ducible. 

Oases, however, do undoubtedly occur in which the 

Existency of cor- inference that a crime has been com- 

ti'n?e» d wrongly 01 ^- mitted at all is a mistake. They may 

often be resolved into a case of begging 
the question. The process is this : Suspicion that a crime 
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has been committed is excited, and upon inquiry a number 
of circumstances are discovered which if it is assumed 
that a crime has been committed are suspicious, but 
which are not suspicious unless that assumption is 
made. 

A ship is cast away under such circumstances that 
her loss may be accounted for cither by fraud or by 
accident. 

The captain is tried for making away with her. A 

variety of circumstances exist which would indicate 
* 

preparation and expbetation on his part if the ship really 
was made away with, but which would justify no sus¬ 
picion at all if she was not. Tt is manifestly illogical 
first to regard the antecedent circumstances as suspi¬ 
cious, because the loss of the ship is assumed to be frau¬ 
dulent, and next to infer that the ship was fraudulent¬ 
ly destroyed from the suspicious character of the ante¬ 
cedent circumstances. This, however, is a fallacv of 
very common occurrence, both in judicial proceedings 
and in common life.* 

The modes in which facts may be so combined as to 
exclude every hypothesis other than the one which it 
is intended to establish are very numerous, and are, 
I think, better learnt from specific illustrations and 
from actual practice than from abstract theories. Ond 

* An illustration of this form of error occurred in the case of R. vs. 
Steward and two others, who were convicted at Singapore in 1867 for 
easting away the Schooner Erin, and subsequently received a f-ee 
pardon on the ground of their innocence. 
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of the objects of the illustrations given in the next 
chapter is to enable students to understand this 
matter. 


Summary of con* 
elusions. 


The result of the foregoing inquiries 
may be summed up as follows :— 


I. In judicial inquiries the facts which form* the 
materials for the decision of the court are the facts that 


certain persons assert certain things under certain cir¬ 
cumstances These facts the judge hears with his own 
ears. He also sees with his own eyes documents and 
other things respecting which he hears certain asser¬ 
tions. 

II. His task is to infer - 

(1) From what he himself hears and sees the exis¬ 
tence of the facts asserted to exist; 

(2) From the facts which on the strength of sjich 
assertions he believes to exist other facts which are not 
so asserted to exist. 

III. Each of these inferences is an inference from 

the effect to the cau^e, and each ought to conform to 

the Method of Difference ; that is to sav, the circum- 

% 

stances in each case should be such ihat the effect is in¬ 
consistent (subject to the limitations contained in the 
following paragraphs) with the existence of any other 
cause for it than the cause of which the existence is 
proposed to be proved. 

IV. The highest result of judicial investigation 
must generally be, for the reasons already given, to 
show that certain conclusions are more or less probable, 
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V. Tlie question—wliat degree of probability is it 
necessary to show, in order to warrant a judicial decision 
in a given case, is a question not of logic but of pru¬ 
dence and is identical with the question, “ What risk 
of error is it wise to run, regard being had to the con¬ 
sequences of error in cither direction ?” 

Yl. This degree of probability varies in ditferen 
cases to an extent which cannot be strictly defined, but 
wherever it exists it mav be called moral certainlv. 


e+“ 



CHAPTER III. 


THE THEORY OF RELEVANCY WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

An intelligence of sufficient capsteiiv might perhaps 
be able to conceive of all events as standing to each 
Relevancy means other in the relation of cause and 

connection of events 

as cause and effect. effect ; and though the most powerful 
of human minds arc unequal to efforts which fall in¬ 
finitely short of tliis, it is possible not only to trace the 
connection between cause and effect, both in regard to 
human conduct and in legard to inanimate matter, to 
very considerable lengths, hut to see that numerous 
events are connected together, although the precise 
nature of the links which connect them may not be 
open to observation. The connection may be traced in 
either direction, from effect to cause •or from cause to 
effect; and if these two words were taken ill their 
widest acceptation it would be correct to say that when 
f nny theory has been formed which alleges the existence 
/of any fact, all fact® are relevant which,if that theory 
, was true, would stand to the fact alleged to exist either 
\ in the relation of cause or in the relation of effect. 

It may be said that this theory would extend the 
limits of relevancy beyond all reasonable bounds, in- 

objectious. asmucli as all events whatever are or 

may be more or less remotely connected by the univer- 
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sal chain of cause and effect, so that the theory of gra¬ 
vitation would upon this principle be relevant wherever 
one of the facts in issue involved the falling of an ob¬ 
ject to the ground. 

The answer to this objection is, that wide, general 
causes, which apply to all occurrences, are, in most 
Answer. cases* admitted, and do not require 

proof; but no doubt if their application to the matter 
in question were doubtful or were misunderstood, it 
might be necessary to investigate them. For instance, 
suppose that, in an action for infringing a patent, the 
defence set up was that the patent was invalid, because 
the invention had been anticipated by some one who 
preceded the patentee. The issue might be whether an 
earlier machine was substantially the same as the 
patentee's machine. All the facts, therefore, which 
went to make up each machine would be facts in issue. 
But each machine would be constructed with reference 
to the general formula; called laws of nature, and thus 
the existence of an alleged law of nature might well be¬ 
come, not merely relevant, but a fact in issue. If the 
first inventor of barometers had taken out a patent 

and had had to defend its validity, the variation of at- 

■ 

mospheric pressure, according to the height of a column 
of air, and the fact that air has weight, might have 
been facts in issue. 


With regard to the remark that all events are con- 


Traceable Influence 
of causes on effects 

IJIUTQW. 


nected together more or less remotely as 
cause and effect, it js tp be observed that 
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though this is or may he truest is equally true that the 
limit within which the influence of causes upon ^effects 
can be perceived is generally very narrow) A knife is 
used to commit a murder, and it is notched and stained 
with blood in the process. The knife is carefully washed, 
the water is thrown away, and the notch in the blade 
is ground out. It is obvious that, unless each link in 
this chain of cause and effect could be separately proved, 
it would be impossible to trace the connection between 
the knife cleaned and ground and the purpose for which 
it had been used. On the other h&nd, if the first step~- 
the fact that the knife was bloody at a given time and 
place—was proved, there would be no use in inquiring 
into the further effects produced by that fact, such as 
the staining of the water in which it was washed, Ihe 
infinitesimal effects produced on the river into which 
the water was thrown, and so forth. 

The rule, therefore, that facts may be regarded as 
relevant which can be shown to stand 


Rule as to cause 
and effects true sub¬ 
ject to caution that 
every atop in the 
connection must be 
made out. 


either in the relation of cause or in 
, the relation of effect to the fact to 
which they are said to he relevant, may 


niustration. accepted as true, subject to the 

J caution that, when an inference is to be 
. founded upon the existence of such a connection, every 
I step by which the connection is made out must either 

r 

be proved, or be so probable under the circumstances 


of the case that it may be presumed without proof 
Footmarks are found pear the scene of a criipe, The 
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circumstances are such that they may he presumed to 
be the footmarks made by the criminal. These marks 
correspond precisely with a pair of shoes found on the 
feet of the accused. The presumption founded upon 
common experience, though its force may vary in¬ 
definitely, is that no two pairs of shoes would make pre¬ 
cisely the same marktf. It may further be presumed, 
though this presumption is by no means conclusive, 
that shoes were worn by their owner on a given occa¬ 
sion. Here the steps are as follows: — 

(1) The persoif who committed the crime prob¬ 

ably made those marks by pressing the 

shoes which he wore on the ground. 

(2) The person who committed the crime prob¬ 

ably w T ore his own shoes. 

*(3) The shoes so pressed were probably these 

shoes. 

(4) These shoes are A Bs shoes. 

Therefore A B probably made those marks with those 
shoes. 

Therefore A B probably committed the crime. 

These facts may be exhibited in the relation of cause 
and effect thus: — 

(1) A ? s owning the shoes was the cause of his 

wearing them. 

(2) His wearing them at a given place and 

time caused the marks. 

(3) The marks were caused by the flight of the 

prijuina}, 
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(4) The flight of the criminal was caused by 

the commission of the crime. 

(5) Therefore the marks were caused by the 

flight of A the criminal, after committing 
the crime. 

Though this mode of describing relevancy might be 

Obscurity of this correct, it would not be readily under- 

definitiou. stood. For instance, it might be asked, 

how is ail alibi relevant under this definition? The 
answer is, that a man’s absence frtim a given place at a 
given time is a cause of his not having done a given act 
at that place and time. This mode of using language 
would, however, be obscure, and it was for this reason 

that relevancy was very fullv defined in the Evidence 

* « % 

Act (ss. 0—11, both inclusive). These sections enum¬ 
erate specifically the different instances of the connec¬ 
tion between cause and effect which occur most fre¬ 
quently in judicial proceedings.. They are designedly 
worded very widely, and in such a wav as to overlai 
each other. Thus a motive for a fact in issue (s. 8) is 
part of its cause (s. i). Subsequent conduct influenced 
by it (s. 8) is part of its effect (s. 7). Facts 4 relevant 
under s. 11 would, in most cases, be relevant under 
other sections. The object of drawing the Act in this 
manner was that the general ground on which faets 
are relevant might be stated in as many and as popular 
forms as possible, so that if a fact is relevant, its *\s 
levancy may be easily ascertained, 
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These sections are by far the most important, as they 

Importance of their are the most original part of the Evi- 
sectione. dence Act, as they affirm positively 

what facts may be proved, whereas the English law 
assumes this^to be known, and merely declares negative¬ 
ly that certain facts shall not be proved. 

Important as these .Sections are for purposes of study, 
and in older to make the whole body of law to which 
they belong easily intelligible to students and practi¬ 
tioners not trained in English courts, they are not like¬ 
ly to give rise to litigation or to nice distinctions. The 
reason is that s. 167 of the Evidence Act which was 
formerly s. 57 of II of 1855, renders it practically a 
matter of little importance whether evidence of a parti¬ 
cular fact is admitted or not. The extreme intricacy 

« 

and minuteness of the law of England on this subject 
is principally due to the fact that the improper admis¬ 
sion or rejection of a single question and answer would 
give a right to a n^w trial in a civil case, and would 
upon a criminal trial be sufficient ground for the 
quashing of a conviction before the Court for Crown 
Cases reserved. 

Tho improper admission or rejection of evidence in 
(india has no effect at all unless the court thinks that 
■the evidence improperly dealt with either turned or 
ought to have turned the scale. A judge, moreover, jf 
he doubts as to the relevancy of a fact suggested, can, 
if he thinks it will lead to anything relevant, ask about 
it himself under s. 165. 
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In order to exhibit fully the meaning of these sec- 
1 tions, to show how the Act was intended to be worked, 

illustrations. and to furnish students with models by 
which they may be guided in the discharge of the most 
important of their duties, abstracts are appended of the 
evidence given at the following remarkable trials *, — 

1. R. v. Donellan. 

2. R. v. Belaney. 

3. R. v. Richardson. 

4. R. v. Patch. 

5. R. v. Palmer. 

To every fact proved in each of these cases, the most 
intricate that I could discover, a note is attached, show¬ 
ing under what section of the Evidence Act it would be 
relevant. 

I may observe upon these cases that the general 
principles of evidence are, perhaps, more clearly dis¬ 
played in trials for murder, than in any others. Mur¬ 
ders are usually concealed with as* much care as pos¬ 
sible; and, on the other hand, thev must, from the 
nature of the case, leave traces behind them which ren¬ 
der it possible to apply the argument from effects to 
causes with greater force in these than in most other 
cases. Moreover, as they involve capital punishment 
and excite peculiar attention, the evidence is generally 
investigated with special care. There are accordingly 
few casee which show so distinctly the sort of connection 
between fact and fact, which makes the existence of dne 
fact a good ground for inferring the existence of another. 
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i. 

Case of R. v . Don ell an.* 

John Donellan, Esq., was tried at Warwick Spring 
Assizes, 1781, before Mr. Justice Buller, for the murder 
of Sir Theodosius Broughton, his brother-in-law, a young 
man of fortune, twenty years of age, 1 who, up to the 
moment of his death, had been in good health and spirits, 
with the exception of a trilling ailment, for which he 
occasionally took a laxative draught. 2 Mrs. Donellan was 
the sister of the deceased, and, together with Lady 
Broughton, his mother, lived with him at Lawford Hall, 
the family mansion. 2 

In the event of Sir T. Broughton’s death, unmarried 
and without issue, the greater part of his fortune would 
descend to Mrs. Donellan; 5 but it was stated, though not 
proved, by the prisoner in his defence that he on his 
marriage entered into articles for the immediate settling 
of her whole fortune on herself and children, and de¬ 
prived himself of the possibility of enjoying even a life 

* Wills, on “ Circumstantial Evidence,” pp. 192-6. 

’ Introductory fact (section 9). 

* State of things under which facts in issue happen (section 7). 

* Motive (section 8). 
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estate in case of her death, and that this settlement ex¬ 
tended not only to the fortune, but to expectancies. 4 

For some time before the death of Sir Theodosius the 
prisoner had on several occasions falsely represented his 
health to be very bad, and his life to be precarious. 5 On 
the 2Qth of August the apothecary in attendance sent 
him a mild and harmless draught to be taken the next 
morning. 6 In the evening the deceased was out fish¬ 
ing, 7 and the prisoner told his mother that he had been 
out with him, and that he had imprudently got his feet 
wet, both of which assertions were false. 8 When Sir 
Theodosius was called on the following morning he was 
in good health, 9 and about seven o’clock his mother went 
to his chamber to give him his draught, 10 of which he 
immediately complained, 11 and she remarked that it smelt 
like bitter almonds. 12 In about two minutes he struggled 

4 Fact rebutting an inference suggested by a relevant fact (section 9). 
These facts arc omitted by Mr. Wills, but are mentibned in my 
account of the case. Gen. View, Grim. Law, p. 338. 

s Facts showing preparation for facts in issue (section 8). The 
statements are also admissions as against the prisoner (section 17). 

6 A fact affording an opportunity for facts in issue (section 7). 

7 Introductory to what follows (section 9). 

8 Preparation (section 8). Admission (section 17). 

9 State of things under which fact in issue happened (section 7). 

10 It was suggested that Donellan changed the apothecary’s draught 
for a poisoned one administered by Lady Broughton, an innocent 
agent. Therefore the administration of the draught suggested to be 
poisoned was a fact in issue (section 5). 

" As to this, see section 14. 

11 i. c., of pfussic acid. Lady Broughton perceived by smell the 
presence of the poison. Therefore she smelt a fact in issue (section 5). 
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very milch as if to keep the medicine down, and Lady 
Broughton observed a gurgling in his stomach; 13 in ten 
minutes he seemed inclined to doze; 13 but in five minutes 
afterwards she found him with his eyes fixed, his teeth 
clenched, and froth running out of his mouth, and within 
half an hour after taking the dose he died. 13 

Lady Broughton r£n down-stairs to give orders to a 
servant to go for the apothecary, who lived about three 
miles distant, 14 and in less than five minutes after Sir 
Theodosius had been taken ill Donellan asked where the 
physic bottle was, anct Lady Broughton showed him the 
two bottles. The prisoner then took up one of them and 
said, “ Is this it and being answered “ Yes,” he poured 
some water out of the water bottle which was near into the 
phial, shook it, and then emptied it into some dirty water 
which was in a wash-hand basin. Lady Broughton said, 
“ You should not meddle with the bottle,” upon which the 
prisoner snatched up the other bottle and poured water 
into that also, and shook it, and then put his finger into it 
and tasted it. Lady Broughton again asked what he was 
about, and said he ought not to meddle with the bottles ; 
on which he replied that he did it to taste it, 15 though 16 
he had not tested the first bottle. 15 The prisoner ordered 


,s Effects of facts in issue (section 7). All these facts go to make 
up the fact of his death, which was a fact in issue. 

14 Introductory to next fact as fixing the time (section 9). 

,s Subsequent conduct influenced by a fact in issue and statements 
explanatory of conduct (section 9). 

,# This trord is Mr. Wills's comment. 

F 
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a servant to take away the basin, the dirty things, and 
the bottles, and put the bottles into her hands for that 
purpose; she put them down again on being directed by 
Lady Broughton to do so, but subsequently removed them 
on the peremptory order of the prisoner. 17 On the 
arrival of the apothecary the prisoner said the deceased 
had been out the preceding evening fishing, and had 
taken cold, but he said nothing of the draught which he 
had taken. 17 The prisoner had a still in his own room 
which he used for distilling roses ; 18 and a few days after 
the death of Sir Theodosius he brought it full of wet lime 
to one of the servants to be cleaned. 19 The prisoner made 
several false and inconsistent statements to the servants 
as the cause of the young man’s death; 20 and on the day 
of his death he wrote to Sir W. Wheeler, his guardian, to 
inform him of the event, but made no reference to its 
suddenness. 20 The coffin was soldered up on the fourth 
day after the death. 21 Two days afterwards Sir W. 
Wheeler, in consequence of the rumours which had reach¬ 
ed him of the manner of Sir Theodosius’s death, and that 
suspicions were entertained that he had died from the 
effects of poison, 22 wrote a letter to the prisoner requesting 

17 Subsequent conduct and explanatory statements ' (section 8). 

18 Opportunity to distil laurel water, the poison said to have been 
used (section 7). 

19 Subsequent conduct (section 8). 

20 Admissions, 17, 18. 

21 Introductory to what follows (section 9). 

22 Introductory to, and explanatory of, what follows (section 9). It 
bnculd be observed that proof of the rumours and suspicions for the 
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that an examination might take place, and mentioning 
the gentlemen by whom he wished it to be conducted. 25 
The prisoner accordingly sent for them, but did not exhi¬ 
bit Sir W. Wheeler’s letter alluding to the suspicion that 
the deceased had been poisoned, nor did he mention to 
them that they were sent for at his request. Having been 
induced by the prisoner to suppose the case to be one of 
ordinary death, 24 and finding the body in an advanced 
state of putrefaction, the medical gentlemen declined to 
make the examination on the ground that it might be 
attended with personal danger- On the following day a 
medical man who had heard of their refusal to examine 
the body offered to do so, but the prisoner declined his 
offer on the ground that he had not been directed to send 
for him. 25 On the same day the prisoner wrote to Sir 
W. Wheeler a letter in which he stated that the medical 
men had fully satisfied the family, and endeavoured to 


purpose of showing the truth of the matters rumoured and suspected 
would not be admissible. The fact that there were rumours and sus¬ 
picions explains Sir W. Wheeler’s letter. 

23 Statement to the prisoner and affecting his conduct (section 8, 
ex. 2). 

24 Subsequent conduct of prisoner (section 8) and Mr. Wills’s com¬ 
ment on the conduct. 

23 Subsequent conduct (section 8). The fact that the' first set of 
doctors rofused explains the prisoner’s conduct by showing that it 
had the effect of preventing examinations (section 7). The, ground 
on which they refused tends to rebut this inference (section 9), but 
the second doctor’s offer, and the prisoner’s conduct thereon, tend to 
confirm it (section 9). 
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account lor the event by the ailment under which the 
-deceased had been suffering; but he did not state that 
they had not made the examination. 26 Three or four 
days after, Sir W. Wheeler having been informed that the 
body had not been examined, 27 wrote to the prisoner in¬ 
sisting that it should be done, 28 which, however, he pre¬ 
vented by various disingenuous contrivances, 29 and the 
body was interred without examination. 30 In the mean¬ 
time, the circumstances having become known to the 
coroner, he caused the body to be disinterred and examin¬ 
ed on the eleventh day after death. Putrefaction was 
found to be far advanced, and the head was not opened, nor 
tin* bowels examined, and in other respects the examina¬ 
tion was incomplete. 31 When Lady Broughton, in giving 
evidence before the coroner’s inquest, related the circum¬ 
stance of the prisoner having rinsed the bottles, he was 
observed to take hold of her sleeve and endeavour to check 
her, and he afterwards told her that she had no occasion 
to have mentioned that circumstance/but only to answer 
such questions as w r ere put to her; and in a letter to the 

** Subsequent conduct (section 11) and admission (section 17). 

" Introductory (section 9). 

* Statement to the prisoner affecting his conduct (section 8, ex. 2)- 

*• Each contrivance and each circumstance which showed that it 
was disingenuous would come under the head of subsequent conduct 
(section 8). 

n The burial was part of the transaction (section 6). The absence* 
frf examination is explanatory of parts of the medical evidence. The* 
whole is introductory to medical evidence (section 9). 

31 Introductory to opinions of experts (sections 9, 46, 46). 
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ooroner and jury lie endeavoured to impress them with 
the belief that the deceased had inadvertently poisoned 
himself with arsenic, which he had purchased to kill fish . 32 
Upon the trial four medical men—three physicians a?id 
an apothecary—were examined on the part of the prosecu¬ 
tion, and expressed a very decided opinion, mainly 
grounded upon the symptoms, the suddenness of the death, 
the post-mortem appearances, the smell of the draught as 
observed by Lady Broughton, and the similar effects pro¬ 
duced by experiments upon animals, that the deceased 
had been poisoned with laurel water ; 55 one of them stating 
that on opening the body he had been affected with a 
biting acrimonious taste like that which affected him in 
all the subsequent experiments with laurel water . 34 An 
eminent 55 surgeon and anatomist stated a positive opinion 
that the symptoms did not necessarily lead to the con¬ 
clusion that the deceased had been poisoned, and that the 
appearances presented upon dissection explained nothing 
but putrefaction . 33 The prisoner was convicted and 
executed. 


“ Subsequent conduct (section 8) and admissions (section 17). 

33 Opinion of experts (section 45). 

34 This is a case of tasting a fact in issue, viz ., the laurel -water 
present in the body. See definition of ‘ fact,’ section 3. 

. ** This w$s the famous John Hunter. 
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ii. 

Case of R. v. Belaney.* 

A surgeon named Belaney was tried at tlie Central Cri¬ 
minal Court, August, 1844, before Mr. Baron Gurney, 
for the murder of his wife. They left their place of re¬ 
sidence, at jSorth Sunderland, on a journey of pleasure to 
London on the 1st of June (having a few days previously 
made mutual will* in each other’s favour), 1 where on the 
4th of that month they went into lodgings. 2 The deceas¬ 
ed, who was advanced in pregnancy, was slightly in¬ 
disposed after the journey; but not sufficiently so to 
prevent her going about with her husband. 3 On the 8th, 
being the Saturday morning after the arrival in town, the 
prisoner rang the bell for some hot water, a tumbler, and 
a spoon; 4 and he and his wife were 'heard conversing in 
their chamber about seven o’clock. About a quarter 
before eight the prisoner called the landlady upstairs, 
saying that his wife was very ill; and she found her lying 
motionless on the bed, with her eyes shut and her teeth 
closed, and foaming at the mouth. On being asked if she 

* Wills, on “ Circumstantial Evidence,” pp. 175*178. 

1 Motive (section 8). 

1 Introductory (section 9). 

* State of things under which fact in issue happened (section 7). 

4 Preparation (section 8). 
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was -subject to fits, tlie prisoner said she had fits before, 
but none like this, and that she would not come out of it. 
On being pressed to send for a doctor, the prisoner said 
he was a doctor himself, and should have let blood before, 
but there was no pulse. On being further pressed to 
send for a doctor by his friends he assented, adding that 
she would not come ti>; that this was an affection of the 
heart, and that her mother died in the same way nine 
months ago. The servant was accordingly sent to fetch 
two of the prisoner’s friends, and on her return she and 
the prisoner put th<^ patient’s feet and hands in warm 
water, and applied a mustard plaster to her chest. A 
medical man was sent for, but before his arrival the 
patient had died. s There was a tumbler close to the head 
of the bed. about one-third full of something clear, but 
whiter than water; and there was also an empty tumbler 
on the other side of the table, and a paper of Epsom salts. 6 
In reply*to a question from a medical man whether the 
deceased had taken any medicine that morning, the pri¬ 
soner stated that she had taken nothing but a little salts. 7 
On the same morning the prisoner ordered a grave for 
interment on the following Monday. 8 In the meantime 
the contents of the stomach were examined, and found 

8 The death and attendant circumstances are facts in issue and part 
of the transaction (sections 5, 26). The other facts are conduct (sec¬ 
tion 8) and admissions (sections 17, 18). 

8 State of things at death, or cause or effect of administration of 
poison (section 7). 

7 Admissions (sections 17, 18). 

8 Conduct (section 8). 
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to contain prut-sic acid and Epsom salts. It was deposed 
that the symptoms were similar to those of death by 
prussic acid, but might be the result of any powerful 
sedative poison, and that the means resorted to by the 
prisoner were not likely to promote recovery; but that 
cold affusion, artificial respiration, and the application of 
brandy or ammonia (which in the shape of smelling salts 
is found in every house) and other stimulants were the 
appropriate remedies, and might probably have been 
effectual. No smell of prussic acid had beeu discovered 
in the room, though it has a very strong odour, but the 
window was open, and it was stated that the odour is 
soon dissipated by a current of air. 9 The prisoner had 
purchased prussic acid, as also acetate of morphine, on 
the preceding day, from a vendor of medicines with whom 
he was intimate; but he had been in the habit of using 
these poisons under advice for a complaint in the 
stomach. 10 Two days after the fatal event the prisoner 
stated to the medical man, who had been called in and 

to 

who had assisted in the examination of the body, that 
on the morning in question he was about to take some 
prussic acid; that on endeavouring to remove the stopper 
he had .some difficulty, and used some force with the 

* Effect of poisoning (section 7), opinions of experts (sections 46, 46). 
The absence of the smell of prussic acid and the presence of the 
draft are respectively a fact suggesting the absence of prussic acid, 
atid a fact rebutting that inference (section 9). 

10 Preparation (section 8) and fact rebutting inference from pur¬ 
chase of poison (section 9). 
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handle of a tooth-brush; that in consequence of breaking 

the neck of the bottle by the force, some of the acid was 

spilt; that he placed the remainder in the tumbler on the 

drawers at the end of the bod-room, that he went into the 

front room to fetch a bottle wherein to place the acid, but 

instead of so doing began to write to his friends in the 

country, when in a f&w minutes he heard a scream from 

his wife’s bed-room, calling for cold water, and that the 

prussic acid was undoubtedly the cause of her death. 

Upon being asked what he had done with the bottle, the 

prisoner said he had destroyed it; and on being asked 

why he had not mentioned the circumstance before, he 

said he had not done so because he was so distressed and 

ashamed at the consequences of his negligence. To 

various persons in the north of England the prisoner 

wrote false and suspicious accounts of his wife’s illness. 

In one of them, dated from the Euston Hotel on the 6th 

of June, he stated that his wife was unwell, and that two 

♦ 

medical men attended her, and that in consequence he 
should give up an intended visit to Holland, and intimat¬ 
ed his apprehension of a miscarriage. For these state¬ 
ments there was no foundation. At that time moreover 
he had removed from the Euston Hotel into lodgings, 
and on the same day he had made arrangements for leav¬ 
ing his wife in London, and proceeding himself on his 
visit to Holland. In another letter, dated 8th of June, 
and posted after his wife’s death, though it could not be 
determined whether it was written before or after, the 
prisoner stated that he had had his wife removed from 
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the liotel to private lodgings, where she was dangerously 
ill and attended by two medical men, one of whom had 
pronounced her heart to he diseased; these representa¬ 
tions were equally false. In another letter, dated the 
Dth of June, but not posted until the 10th, he stated the 
fact of his wife’s death, but without any allusion to the 
cause; and in a subsequent letter 4 he stated the reason 
for the suppression to be to conceal the shame and re¬ 
proach of his negligence. The prisoner’s statement to 
his landlady that his wife’s mother had died from disease 
of the heart was also a falsehood, *the prisoner having 
himself stated in writing to the registrar of burials that 
brain fever was the cause of death. 11 It was, however, 
proved that the prisoner was of a kind disposition, that 
he and his wife had lived upon affectionate terms, and 
that he was extremely careless in his habits; 12 and no 
motive for so horrible a deed was clearly made out, though 
it was urged that it was the desire of obtaining* her pro¬ 
perty by means of her testamentary disposition. 13 Upon 
the whole, though the case was to the last degree suspi¬ 
cious, it was certainly possible that an accident might 
have taken place in the way suggested; and the jury 
brought in a verdict of acquittal. 

The two cases of Donellan and Belaney are not merely 

Remarks on CMOS curious in themselves, but throw light 

of Donellan and 

Belaney. upon one of the most important of the 

" All these are admissions (sections 17, 18), and conduct (section 3). 

12 Character (section 53). 

11 Motive (section 8). 
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points connected with judicial evidence, the point namely 
as to the amount of uncertainty which constitutes what 
can be called reasonable doubt. This I have already 
said is a question, not of calculation, but of prudence. 
The cases in question show that different tribunals at 
different times do not measure it in precisely the same 
way. In Donellan’8 case the jury did not think the 
possibility that Sir Theodosius Broughton might have 
died of a fit sufficiently great to constitute reasonable 
doubt as to his having been poisoned. In Belaney’s case 
the jury thought that the possibility that the prisoner 
gave his wife the poison by accident did constitute a 
reasonable doubt as to his guilt. If the chances of the 
guilt and innocence of the two men could be numerically 
expressed, they would, I think, be as nearly as possible 
equal, and it might be said that both or that neither ought 
to have been convicted if it were not for the all-important 
principle that every case is independent of every other, 
and that no decision upon facts forms a precedent for any 
other decision. If two juries were to try the very same 
case, upon the same evidence and with the same summing 
up and the same arguments by counsel, they might very 
probably arrive at opposite conclusions, and yet it might 
be impossible to say that either of them was wrong. Of 
the moral qualifications for the office of a judge few are 
more important than the strength of mind which is cap¬ 
able of admitting the unpleasant truth that it is often 
necessary to act upon probabilities, and to run some risk 
of error. The cruelty of the old criminal law of Europe, 
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and of England as well as of other countries, produced 

many had effects, one of which was that it intimidated 

, ■/ 

those who had to put it in force. The saying that it is 
better that ten criminals should escape than that one 
innocent man should be convicted expresses this senti¬ 
ment, which has, I think, been carried too far, and has 
done much to enervate the administration of justice. 
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III. 

Case of R. v. Richardson.* 

In the autumn of 1%7S0 a young woman, who lived with 
her parents in a remote district in the stewartry of Kirk¬ 
cudbright, 1 was one day left alone in the cottage, 2 her 
parents having gone out to the harvest-tield. 5 On their 
return home a little after mid-day, 1 they found their 
daughter murdered, 4 with her throat cut 5 in a most shock¬ 
ing manner. 

The circumstances in which she was found, the char¬ 
acter of the deceased, and the appearance of the wound, all 
concurred in excluding all supposition of suicide ; 6 while 
the surgeons who examined the wound were satisfied that 
it had bgen inflicted by a sharp instrument, and by a 


* Wills, pp. 225-229.* Mr. Wills observes. “ Tim case is also concisely 
stated in the Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, IT, p. 52. and 
it supplied one of the most striking incidents in Guy ManneringT 

1 Introductory (section 9). 

“ Opportunity (section 7). 

3 Explanatory (section 9). 

* Mr. Wills’s comment. They found her with the throat cut, and 
Mr. Wills says she was murdered; but her murder was to them au 
inference, not a fact (section 3). 

9 Pact in issue (section 5). 

9 Suicide would be a relevant fact as being inconsistent with murder, 
tthe facts which exclude suicide are relevant as inconsistent with, 
relevant fact (section II). 
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person who must have held the weapon in his left hand. 7 
Upon opening the body the deceased appeared to have 
been some months gone with child; 8 and on examining 
fhe ground about the cottage there were discovered the 
footsteps of a person who had seemingly been running 
hastily from the cottage by an indirect road through a 
quagmire or bog, in which there were stepping-stones. 9 
It appeared, however, that the person in his haste and 
confusion had slipped his foot and stepped into the mire, 
by which he must have been wet nearly to the middle of 
the leg. 10 The prints of the footsteps were accurately 
measured, and an exact impression taken of them, 11 and 
it appeared that they were those of a person who must 
have worn shoes, the soles of which had been newly mend¬ 
ed, and which, as is usual in that part of the country, had 
iron knobs or nails in them. 11 These were discovered also 
along the track of the footsteps, and at certain intervals 
drops of blood, and on a stile or small gateway near the 
cottage, and in the line of the footsteps some marks re¬ 
sembling those of a hand which had been bloody. 11 Not 
the slightest suspicion at this time attached to any parti- 

7 Opinions of experts (section 45). 

' State of things under which death happened (section 7). Motive 
(section 8). 

' Effects of fact in issue (section 7). 

10 This is so stated as to mix up inference and fact. Stripped of 
inference, the fact might have been stated thus,—‘ There were such 
marks in the bog as would have been produced if a person crossing the f 
stepping-stones had slipped with one foot. The mud was of such a dept®' 
that a person so slipping would get wet to the middle of the leg.’ 

" Effects of fact in issue (section 7). 
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cular person as the murderer, nor was it even suspected 
who might he the father of the child of which the girl was 
pregnant. 12 At the funeral a number of persons of both 
sexes attended, 13 and the steward-depute thought it the 
fittest opportunity of endeavouring, if possible, to dis¬ 
cover the murderer, conceiving rightly that, to avoid sus¬ 
picion, whoever he was he would not on that occasion be 
absent. 12 With this view he called together, after the 
interment, the whole of the men who were present, being 
about sixty in number. 15 He caused the shoes of each of 
them to be taken offhand measured, and one of the shoes 
was found to resemble pretty nearly the impression of the 
footsteps near to the cottage. The wearer of the shoe 
was the schoolmaster of the parish, which led to a sus¬ 
picion that lie must have been the father of the child, 
and had been guilty of the murder to save his character. 
On a closer examination of the shoe, it was discovered that 
it was pdinted at the toe, whereas the impression of the 
footstep was round,at that place. 14 The measurement of 
the rest went on, and after going through nearly the 
whole number, one at length was discovered which cor¬ 
responded exactly with the impression in dimensions, 
shape of the foot, form of the sole, and the number and 
position of the nails. 15 William Richardson, the young 

12 Observation. 

l * Introductory (section 9). 

14 Irrelevant. 

H The making of the footmark was an effect of, or conduct subse¬ 
quent to and effected by, a fact in issue (section 7). The measurement 
of the sixty shoes, of which one only corresponded exactly with the 
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man to whom the shoe belonged, on being asked where 
he was the day deceased was murdered, replied, seemingly 
without embarrassment, that he had been all that day 
employed at his master’s work, 16 —a statement which his 
master and fellow-servants who were present confirmed. 17 
This going so far to remove suspicion, a warrant of com¬ 
mitment was not then granted, but some circumstances 
occurring a few days afterwards having a tendency to 
excite it anew, the young man was apprehended and 
lodged in jail. 18 Upon his examination 19 he acknowledg¬ 
ed that he was left-handed; 20 and tome scratches being 
observed on his cheek, he said he had got them when 
pulling nuts in a wood a few days before. 21 He still 


mark, was a fact, or rather a set of facts, making highly probable the 
relevant fact that that shoe made that mark (section 11). The experi¬ 
ment itself is an application of the method of difference. This shoe 
would make the mark, and no other of a very large number would. 

'* This w r ould be relevant against him, but not in his favour as an 
admission (sections 17, 18). 

17 The fact that his master and fellow-servants confirmed his state¬ 
ment is irrelevant. If they had testified afterwards to the fact itself, 
it would have been relevant. 

H Irrelevant. 

'* By Scotch law, as well as by the Code of Criminal Procedure, a 
prisoner may be examined. 

” The fact that he was left-handed would be a cause of a fact in 
issue, viz., the peculiar way in which the fatal wound was given. The 
admission that he was left-handed would be relevant as proof of the 
fact by sections 17, 18. 

21 If it was suggested that the scratches were made in a struggle, 
with the girl, they would be effects of a fact in issue (section 7), a£H 
the statement would be relevant as against the prisoner as an admiP 
sion (sections 17, 18). 
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adhered to what he had said of his having been on th4 
day of the murder employed constantly in his master’s, 
work; 22 but in the course of the inquiry it turned out 
that he had been absent from his work about half an 
hour, the time being distinctly ascertained, in the course 
of the forenoon of that day; that he called at a smith’s 
shop under the pretence of wanting something which it 
did not appear that he had any occasion for; and that 
this smith’s shop was in the way to the cottage of the 
deceased. 22 A young girl, who was some hundred yards 
from the cottage, said that, about the time when the mur¬ 
der was committed (and which corresponded to the time 
when Richardson was absent from his fellow-servants), 
she saw a person exactly with his dress and appearance 
running hastily towards the cottage, but did not see him 
return, though he might have gone round by a small 
eminence which would intercept him from her view, and 
which was the very track where the footsteps had been 
traced. 25 

His fellow-servants now recollected that on the forenoon 

of that day they were employed with Richardson in driv- 

* . -- - -- - 

aa Opportunity (section 7). Admissions (sections 17,18). The call 
at the shop was preparation by making evidence (section 8, illustra¬ 
tion e). 

M There is here a mixture of fact and inference; the girl could not 
know that a murder was committed at the time when it was com¬ 
mitted. Probably she mentioned the time, and it corresponded with 
||jjp time when Richardson was away. This would be preparation 
and opportunity (section 7). The existence of the small eminence 
explains her not seeing him return (section 9). 


G 
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ing their Master’s carts, and that, when passing by a' 
wood which they named, he said that he must run to the 
smith’s shop, and would be back in a short time* He 
then left his cart under their charge, and, having waited 
for him about half an hour, which one of the servants 
ascertained by having at the time looked at his watch, 
they remarked on his return that be had been absent a 
longer time than he said he would be, to which he replied 
that he had stopped in the wood to gather some nuts. 
They observed at the same time one of his stockings wet 
and soiled as if he had stepped in appuddle. He said he 
had stepped into a marsh, the name of which he men¬ 
tioned, on which his fellow-servants remarked “ that he 
must have been either mad or drunk if he stepped into 
that marsh, as there was a footpath which went along 
the side of it.” It then appeared by compaiing the time 
he was absent with the distance of the cottage from the 
place where be had left his fellow-servants that he might 
have gone there, committed the murder, and returned to 
them. 24 A search was then made for the stockings he 
had worn that day. 25 They were found concealed in the 
thatch of the apartment where he slept, and appeared to 
be much soiled, and to have some drops of blood on them.* 6 
The first he accounted for by saying, first, that his nose 


24 All these facts are either opportunity or preparation or subsequent 
or previous conduct or admissions (sections 7, 8, 17). 

** Introductory to next fact (section 91). 

a The concealment is subsequent conduct (section 8). The state of 
the stockings is the effect of a fact in issue (section 7). 
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bad been bleeding some days before; but it being observ¬ 
ed that he wore other stockings on that day, he said he 
had assisted in bleeding a horse; but it was proved that 
he had not assisted, and had stood at such a distance that 
the blood could not have reached him. 27 On examining 
the mud or sand upon the stockings, it appeared to cor¬ 
respond precisely wit\i that of the mire or puddle adjoin¬ 
ing the cottage, and which was of a very particular kind, 
none other of the same kind being found in that neigh¬ 
bourhood. 28 The shoemaker was then discovered who 
had mended his shofts a short time before, and he spoke 
distinctly to the shoes of the prisoner which were exhi¬ 
bited to him as having been those he had mended. 29 It 
then came out that Richardson had been acquainted with 
the deceased, who was considered in the country as of 
weak intellect, and had on one occasion been seen with 
her in a wood in circumstances that led to a suspicion that 

27 The falsehoods are subsequent conduct (section 8). or admissions 
(sections 17 & 18). The prisoner’s allegation about the horse is an 
allegation of a fact explaining the relevant fact, that there was blood 
on the stockings (section 9); and the fact proved about his distance 
from the horse is a fact rebutting the inference suggested thereby, 
that the blood was the horse’s (section 9). 

21 Effect of a fact in issue (section 7). The similarity of the sand 
on the stockings to the sand in the marsh was one of the effects of the 
slip, which was the effeet of the murder. 

” That the marks were made by the prisoner’s shoe was relevant as 
an effect of facts in issue. That the shoes which made the marks were 

S e prisoner's had been already proved by their being found on his 
st. This further proof seems superfluous, unless it was suggested 
that they belonged to some one else. 
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he had criminal intercourse with her, and, on being taunt¬ 
ed with having such connection with one in her situation, 
he seemed much ashamed and greatly hurt. 30 It was 
proved further by the person who sat next him when his 
shoes were measuring, that he trembled much and seemed 
a good deal agitated, and that, in the interval between 
that time arid his being apprehended, he had been advised 
to fly, but his answer was, “ Where can I fly to ?” u 

On the other hand, evidence was brought to show that 
about the time of the murder a boat’s crew from Ireland 
had landed on that part of the coasfrnear to the dwelling 
of the deceased; 32 and it was said that some of the crew 


might have committed the murder, though their motives 
for doing so it was difficult to explain, it not being alleg¬ 
ed that robbery was their purpose, or that anything was 
missing from the cottages in the neighbourhood. The 
prisoner was convicted, confessed, and was hanged. 

This case illustrates the application of what Mr. Mill 


Remarks on Rich¬ 
ardson’s case. 


calls the method of agreement upon a 
scale which excludes the supposition of 


chance, thus: — 


(1) The murderer had a motive,—Richardson had a 


motive. 


39 The opinion about her would be irrelevant. The fact that her 
intellect was weak would be part of the state of things under which 
the murder happened, and with what follows would show motive 
(sections 7, 8). 

" Subsequent conduct (section 10). The weight of this is very 
slight. 

,a Opportunity for the murder (section 7). 
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(2) The murderer had an opportunity at a certain hour 
of a certain day in a certain place,—Richardson had an 
opportunity on that hour of that day at that place. 

(3) The murderer was left-handed,—Richardson was 
left-handed. 

(4) The murderer^ wore shoes which made certain 
marks,—Richardson wore shoes which made exactly 
similar marks. 

(5) If Richardson was the murderer and wore stock¬ 
ings, they must have been soiled with a peculiar kind of 
sand,—he did wear stockings which were soiled with that 
kind of sand. 

(6) If Richardson was the murderer, he would natur¬ 
ally conceal his stockings,—he did conceal his stockings. 

(7) The murderer would probably get blood on his 
clothes,—Richardson got blood on his clothes. 

(8) If Richardson was the murderer, he would probably 
tell lies about the blood,—he did tell lies about the blood. 

(9) If Richardsqn was the murderer, he must have 
been at the place at the time in question,—a man ven 
like him was seen running towards the place at the time. 

(10) If Richardson was the murderer, he would pro¬ 
bably tell lies about his proceedings during the time when 
the murder was committed,—he told such lies. 

Here are ten separate marks, five of which must have 
been found in the murderer, one of which must have been 
found on the murderer if he wore stockings, whilst others 
probably would be found in him. 

All ten were found in Richardson. Four of them were 
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so distinctive that they could hardly have met in more 
than one man. It is hardly imaginable that two left- 
handed men, wearing precisely similar shoes and closely 
resembling each other, should have put the same leg into 
the same hole of the same marsh at the same time, that 
one of them should have committed a murder, and that 

t . 

the other should have causelessly hidden the stockings 
which had got soiled in the marsh. Yet this would be 
the only possible supposition consistent with Richardson's 


innocence. 
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IV. 

Cas| of R. v. Patch,* 

A man named Patch had been received by Mr. Isaac 
Blight, a ship-breaker, near Greenland Dock, into his 
service in the year 1803. 1 Mr. Blight having become 
embarrassed in his ^circumstances in July, 1805, entered 
into a deed of composition with his creditors; and in 
consequence of the failure of this arrangement, he made 
a colourable transfer of his property to the prisoner. 1 It 
was afterwards agreed between them that Mr. Blight was 
to retire nominally from the business, which the prisoner 
was to manage, and the former was to have two-thirds of 
the projits, and the prisoner the remaining third, for 
which he was to pay £1,250. Of this amount, £250 was 
paid in cash, and a draft was given for the remainder upon 
a person named Goom, which would become payable on 
the 16th of September, the prisoner representing that he 
hail received the purchase-money of an estate and lent it 
to Goom. 2 On the 16th of September the prisoner repre¬ 
sented to Mr. Blight’s bankets that Goom could not 
take up the bill, and withdrew it, substituting his own 


* Wills’s Circumstantial Evidence. 
1 Introductory (section 9). 

* Motive (section 8). 
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draft upon Goom.to fall due on the 20th September. 5 On 
the 19th of September the deceased went to visit his wife 
at Margate, and the prisoner accompanied him as far as 
Deptford, 4 and then went to London and represented to 
his bankers that Goom would not be able to face his draft, 
but that he had obtained from him a note which satisfied 
him, and therefore they were not to present it. 5 The 
prisoner boarded in Mr. Blight’s house, and the only 
other inmate was a female servant, whom the prisoner, 
about eight o’clock the same evening (the 19th), sent 
out to procure some oysters for his sapper. 6 During her 
absence a gun or pistol ball was fired through the shutter 
of a parlour fronting the Thames, where the family, when 
at home, usually spent their evenings. It was low water, 
and the mud was so deep that any person attempting to 
escape in that direction must have been suffocated, and 
a man who was standing near the gate of the wharf, which 
was the only other mode of escape, heard the report, but 
saw no person. 7 From the manner i,n which the ball 

• Preparation (section 8). 

4 Introductory (section 9) but unimportant. 

8 Preparation (section 8). 

* Explains what follows (section 9). Preparation (section 8). 

1 The suggestion was that Patch fired the shot himself in order to 
make evidence in his own favour. This would be preparation (sec¬ 
tion 8). -Hence his firing the shot would be a relevant facfr. The 
facts in the text are facts which, taken together, make it highly 
probable that he did ho, as they show that he and no one else had the 
opportunity, and that it was done by some one (section U). 

The last fact illustrates the remarks made at pages 40, 41. The 
inference from the facts stated, assuming them to be true, is necee* 
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entered the shutter it was clear that it had been discharg- 

< i 

ed by some person who was close to the shutter, and the 
river was so much below the level of the house, that the 
ball, if it had been fired from thence, must have reached 
a much higher part than that which it struck. The 
prisoner declined the offer of the neighbours 1o remain 
in the house with him that night. 8 On the following day 
he wrote to inform the deceased of the transaction, stating 
his hope that the shot had been accidental; that he knew 
of no person who had any animosity against him, that 
he wished to know tor whom it was intended, and that 
he should be happy to hear from him, but much more so 
to see him. 9 Mr. Blight returned home on the 2*3rd Sep¬ 
tember, having previously been to London to see his 
bankers on the subject of the £1,000 draft. 10 Upon get¬ 
ting home, the draft became the ^object of conversation, 
and the deceased desired the prisoner to go to London, 
and not to return without the money. 11 Upon his return, 
the prisoner and tjie deceased spent the evening in the 
back parlour, a different one from that in which the 
family usually sat. 12 About eight o’clock the prisoner 

sary ; but, suppose that the “man landing near the gate' saw sonic 
one running, and for reasons of his own denied it. how could he be 
contradicted? 

8 Conduct (section 8). 

* Preparation (section 8). 

Hardly relevant, except as introductory to what follows (sec¬ 
tion 9). 

11 Motive (section 8). 

'* State of things under which facts in issue happened (section 7). 
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went from the parlour into the kitchen, and asked the 

* ^ 

servant for a candle, 15 complaining that he was disorder¬ 
ed. 14 The prisoners way from the kitchen was through 
an outer door which fastened by a spring lock, and across 
a paved court in front of the house which was enclosed by 
palisades, and through a gate over a wharf in front of 
that court, on which there was the kind of soil peculiar 
to premises for breaking up ships, and then through a 
counting-house. All of these doors, as well as the door 
of the parlour, the prisoner left open, notwithstanding 
the state of alarm excited by the former shot. The 
servant heard the privy door slam, and almost at the same 
moment saw the Hash oi a pistol at the door of the parlour 
where the deceased was sitting, upon which she ran and 
shut the outer door and gate. The prisoner immediately 
afterwards rapped loudly at the door for admittance with 
his clothes in disorder. He evinced great apparent con¬ 
cern for Mr. Blight, who was mortally wounded, and died 
on the following day. From the staje of tide, and from 
the testimony of various persons who were on the outside 
of the premises, no person could have escaped from 
them. 15 


* Preparation (section 8) 

'* Preparation (section 8). 

” These facts collectively are inconsistent with the firing of the shot 
by any one except Patch (section 11). They would ala© be relevant as 
being either facts in issue, or the state of things under which facte In 
issue happened (section 7), or as preparation or opportunity (sections T 
A 8, illustration A). 
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In consequence of this event Mrs. Blight returned 
home, 16 and the prisoner in answer to an inquiry about 
the draft which had made her husband so uneasy, told 
hei? that it was paid, and claimed the whole of the property 
as his own. 17 Suspicion soon fixed upon the prisoner, 1 * 
and in his sleeping foom was found a pair of stockings 
rolled up like clean stockings, but with the feet plastered 
over with the sort of soil found on the wharf, and a ramrod 
was found in the privy. 19 The prisoner usually wore 
boots; but on the evening of the murder he wore shoes 
and stockings. 20 It’was supposed that to prevent alarm 
to the deceased or the female servant, the murderer must 
have approached without his shoes, and afterwards gone 
on the wharf to throw away the pistol into the river. 21 
All the prisoner'^ statements as to his pecuniary trans¬ 
actions with doom and his right to draw upon him, and 
the payment of the bill, turned out to be false. 22 He 
attempted to tamper with the servant girl as to her 
evidence before the coroner, and urged her to keep to one 


“ Introductory (section 9). 

17 Subsequent conduct influenced by a fact in issue (section 8). 

18 Irrelevant. 

19 Effect of fact iu issue (section 7). 

*• State of things under which facts in issue happened (section 7). 

11 Fact and inference are mixed up in this statement; the facte are 
(1) that the state of things was such that the deceased and his servant 
would have heard the steps of a man with shoes on under the window; 
and (9) that a person who wished to throw anything into the Thames 
would have to go on to the wharf. 

“ Preparation (section 8). 
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account; 23 and before that officer be made several incon¬ 
sistent statements as to his pecuniary transactions with 
the deceased, and equivocated much as to whether he wore 
boots or shoes on the evening of the murder, as well as to 
the ownership of the soiled stockings, 24 which, however, 
were clearly proved to he his, and for the soiled state of 
which he made no attempt to account. 24 The prisoner 
suggested the existence of malicious feelings in two 


persons with whom the deceased had been on ill terms, 25 
hut they had no motive 26 for doing him any injury; and 
it was clearly proved that upon both occasions of attack 
thev were at a distance/" 

Patch’s case illustrates the method of difference, and 

Remark, on Patch . t,|p of '* rcpinled HS a Very 

complete illustration of section 11. The 
general effect of the evidence is, that Patch had motive 
and opportunity for the murder, and that no one else, 
■except himself, could have fired either the shot which 
caused the murdered man’s death, or the shot which was 
intended to show that the murdered man had enemies 
who wished to murder him. The relevancy of the 
first shot arose from the suggestion that it was an act of 
preparation. The proof that it was fired by Patch 


Subsequent conduct (section 8), and admissions (sections 17 & 18). 
14 Effect of fact in issue (section 7). 

41 Motive (section 8). 

u i. no special motive beyond general ill-will. 

Facts inconsistent with relevant fact (section 11). 
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consisted of independent facts, showing that it was fired, 
and that lie, and no one else, could have fired it. The 
firing of tlie second shot by which the murder was com¬ 
mitted was a fact in issue. The proof of it by a strange 
combination of circumstances was precisely similar in 
principle to the proof^as to the first shot. 

The case is also very remarkable as showing the way 
in which the chain of cause and effect links together facts 
of the most dissimilar kind; and this proves that it is 
impassible to draw a line between relevant and irrelevant 
facts otherwise than* by enumerating as completely as 
.possible the more common forms in which the relation of 
cause ami effect displays itself. In Patch’s case the 
firing of the fir<t shot was an act of preparation by way 
of what is called " making evidence,” but the fact that 
Patch fired it appeared from a combination of circum¬ 
stances which showed # that he might, and that no one 
else could? have done so. It is easy to conceive that some 
one of the facts necessary to complete this proof might 
have had to be proved in the same way. km instance, 
part of the proof that Patch fired the shot consisted in 
the fact that no one left certain premises by a certain 
gate which was one of the suppositions necessary to be 
negatived in order to show that no one but Patch could 
have fired the shot. The proof given of this was the 
evidence of a man standing near, who said that at the 

time in question no one did pass through the gate in his 

> 

presence, or could have done so unnoticed by him. Sup¬ 
pose that the proof had been that the gate had not been 
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used for a long time ; that spiders’ webs had been spun 
all over the opening of the gate ; that they were unbroken 
at night and remained unbroken in the morning after 
the shot; and that it was impossible that they should 
have been spun after the shot was fired and before the 
gate was examined. In that case ^.he proof would have 
stood thus: — 

Patch’s preparations for the murder were relevant to 
the question whether he committed it. Patch’s bring 
the first shot was one of his preparations for the murder. 
The facts inconsistent w ith his not having tired the shot 
were relevant to the question whether he bred it. The 
fact that a certain door was not opened between certain 
hours was one of the facts which, taken together, were 
inconsistent with his not having fired the shot. The 
fact that a spider’s web was whole overnight and also in 
the morning was inconsistent with the door having been 
opened* 

Inversely, the integrity of the spider’s web was rele¬ 
vant to the opening of the door; the opening of the door 
was relevant to the firing of the first shot; the firing of 
the first shot was relevant to the firing of the second shot; 
and the firing of the second shot was a fact in issue; 
therefore the integrity of the spider’s web was relevant 
to a fact in issue. 
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V. 

Cask* of K. r. Palmer. 1 

On the 14th of May, 1856, William Palmer was tried 
at the Old Bailey, under powers conferred on the Court of 
Queen’s Bench by 16 Vic., c. 16, for the murder of John 
Parsons Cook at Huge ley, in Staffordshire. The trial 
lasted twelve davs, and ended on the 27th May, when the 
prisoner was convicted, and received sentence of death, 
oil which he was afterwards executed at Stafford. 

Palmer was a general medical practitioner at Rugeley, 
much engaged in sporting transactions. Cook, his inti¬ 
mate friend, was also a sporting man ; and after attending 
Shrewsbury races with him on the lJlth November, 1855, 
returned in his oqjnpany to Rugeley, and died at the 
Talbot Arms Hotel, at that place, soon after midnight, 
on the 21st November, 1855, under circumstances which 
raised a suspicion that he had been poisoned by Palmer. 
The case against Palmer was that he had a strong m otiv e! 
to murder his friend, and that his conduct before, at thet; 
time of, and after his death, coupled with the circum-j 
stances of the death itself, left no reasonable doubt thatj 

he did murder him by poisoning him with antimony andf 

* 

X 

1 Reprinted from my “General View of the Criminal Law of 
England,” p. 357. 
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strychnine, administered on various occasions—the anti- 

v- , 

monv probably being used as a preparation for the 
strychnine. 

The evidence stood as follows : —At the time of Cook’s 
death. Palmer was involved in bill transactions which 
appear to have begun in the yearfl853. His wife died 
in September, 1854, and on her death he received £13,000 
on policies on her life, nearly the whole of which was 
applied to the di>eharge of his liabilities.' In the course 
of the year 1855 he raised other large sums, amounting' 
in all to £13.500, on what purported to be acceptances of 
his mother’s. The bilk were renewed from time to time 
at enormous interest(u-uaHy sixty per cent, per annum) 
by a money-lender named Pratt, who, at the time of 
Cook’s death, held eight hills —four on his own account 
and four on account of his client; two already overdue, 
and six others falling due—some in November and others 
in January. About 1*1,000 had been paid off in the 
course of the year, so that the total amount then due, or 
shortly to fall due to Pratt, was £12,500. The only 
means which Palmer had by which these bills could be 

■r 

provided for was a policy on the life of his brother, Walter 
Palmer, for £13,000. Walter Palmer died in August, 
1855,® anti William Palmer had instructed Pratt to 
recover the amount from the insurance office, but the 
office refused to pay. In consequence of this difficulty, 
Pratl earnestly pressed Palmer to pay something in order 

* A bill was found against him for her murder. 

* A bill was found against Palmer for hia murder. 
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tovkeep down the interest or diminish the principal due ou 
the bills. He issued writs against him and his mother 
on the Gth November, and informed him in substance 
that they would be served at once, unless he would pay 
something on account. Shortly before the Shrewsbury 
races he had accordingly paid three sums, amounting in 
all to £800, of which £000 went in reduction of the prin¬ 
cipal, and £200 was deducted for interest. It was under¬ 
stood that more monev was to he raised as early as 

t 

possible. 

Besides the moneyadue to Pratt, Mr./Wright ot Bir¬ 
mingham held bill* for £10,400. Part of the*e, amount¬ 
ing to £G,b00, purpoited to be accepted by Mrs. Palmer, 
nai t were collaterally secured bv a bill of sale of the 
whole of William Palmer'* property. These bills would 
fall due on the first or second week of November. Mr. 
Pad wick also held a bill of the same kind for £2.000, on 
which £ 1-000 remained unpaid, and which was twelve 
months overdue on^the 0th ot October, 1S35. Palmer, 
on the 12tli November, had given E*pin a cheque ante¬ 
dated on the 28th November, for the other £1,000. Mrs. 
Sarah Palmer’s acceptance was on nearly all these bills, 
and in every instance was forged. 

The result is, that, about the time of the Shrewsbury 
races, Palmer was being pressed for payment on forged 
acceptances to the amount of nearly £20,000, and that 
j his only resources were a certain amount of personal pro- 
| pertv, over which Wright held a hill of sale, and a policy 
for £13,000, the payment of which was refused by the 

H 
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office. Should he succeed in obtaining payment, he might 
no doubt struggle through his difficulties, but there still 
remained the £1,000 antedated cheque given to Espin, 
which it was necessary to provide for at once by some 
means or other. That he had no funds of his own was 
proved by the fact that his balance at the bank on the 
19th November was £9 Os. and that he had to borrow 
£25 of a farmer named Wall bank, to go to Shrewsbury 
races. It follows that he was under the most pressing 
necessity to obtain a considerable sum of mmiov, as even 

* i 

a short delay in obtaining it might involve liimmot only 
in insolvency, but in a procreation for uttering forged 
acceptances. 

Besides the embarrassment arising from the bills in 
the hands of Pratt, Wfight, and Padwick, Palmer was in¬ 
volved in a transaction with Conk, which had a bearing 
on the rest of the case. Took and he were parties to a 
bill for £500 which Pratt had di scounted, giving £505 
in cash, and a w’ine warrant for £05, and charging £00 
for discount and expenses. He also required an assign¬ 
ment of two racehorses of Cook's Pole-star and Sirius — 
as a collateral security. By Palmer's request the £565, 
in the shape of it cheque payable to Cook’s order, and 
the wine warrant, were sent bv post to Palmer at Don¬ 
caster. £ Palmer wrote Cook’s endorsement ou the cheque, 
and paid the amount to his own credit at the bank at 
BugeJey.J On the part of the prosecution it was said that 
this transaction kfforded a reason whv Palmer should 
desire to be rid of Cook, inasmuch as it amounted to a 
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forgery by which Cook was defrauded of £875. It ap¬ 
peared, however, on the other side, that there were £800 
worth of notes relating to >ome other transaction, in the 
letter which enclosed the cheque ; and as it did not appear 
that Cook had complained of getting no consideration for 
his acceptance, it was, suggested that he had authorized 
Palmer to write his name on the back of the cheque, and 
had taken the notes himself. This arrangement seems 
not improbable, as it would otherwise be hard to explain 
why Cook acquiesced in receiving nothing for his ac- 
oeptancejmnd there was evidence that he meant to provide 
for the bill when it became due. It also appeared late 
in the case that there was another bill for £500, in which 
Cook and Palmer were jointly interested.* 

Sucli was Palmer’s position when he went to Shrews¬ 
bury races, on Monday, the 1Cth November, 1855. Cook 
was there also; and cm Tuesday, the 18th, his mare Pole- 
star won the Shrewsbury Handicap, by which he became 
entitled to the stakes, worth about £880, and bets to the 

amount of nearly £2,000. Of these bets he received £7(10 

• — - \ 

or £800the course at Shrewsbury. The rest was to be 
paid at Tattersall’s on the following Monday, the 10th 
November. 4 After tho race Cook invited some of his 
friends to dinner at the Itaven Hotel, and on that occasion 
and on the following day he was both sober and well. 5 On 
the Wednesday night a man named Ishmael Fisher came 

* All these facts go to show motive (section 8).* 

• State of things under which the following facts occurred (sec¬ 
tion 7). 
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into the sitting-room, which Palmer shared with Cook, 
and found them in company with some other men drink¬ 
ing brandy and water- Cook complained that the brandy 
“ burned hi> throat dreadfully,” and put down his glass 
with a small quantity remaining in it. Palmer drank 
up what was left, and, handing the glass to Head, asked 
him if he thought there was anything in it, to which 
Head replied, “ What’s the use of handing me the gins* 
when it’> empty Y" Cook shortly afterwards left the 
room, called out Fisher and told him that lie had been 


very sick, and, j" he thought that* damned Palmer had 
dosed him.” He also handed over to Fisher £700 or £800 


in notes to keep tor him. 6 He then became sick again, 
and was ill all night, and had to be attended by a doctor. 
He told the doctor, Mr (uh^on, that he thought he had 
been poisoned, and he was treated on that supposition.' 
3Text day Palmer told Fisher that Cook had said that he 


(Palmer) had been putting something into Ifis brandy. 
He added that he did not play such tricks with people, 
^and that Cook had been drunk the night before—which 
appeared not to he the rase. 8 Fidier did not expressly 


8 Conduct ot person against whom offence was committed, and 
gtatement explanatory of such conduct (section 8; exp. 1 ). 

7 The administration of antimony by Palmer would be a fact ill 
issue, as being one of a set of acts of poison'll# which finally caused 
Cook’s death. Cook's feelings were relevant as the effect of his being 
poisoned (section 7); and his statement as to them was relevant 
under section 14 as u statement showing the existence of a relevant 
bodily feeling. * 

* Admission (sections 17, 18). 
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say that ho returned the money to Cook, but from the 
course of the evidence it seems that he did, 9 for Cook 
asked him to pay Pratt £200 at once, and to repay him- 
>elf on the following Monday out of the bets which he 
would receive on Cook's account at the settling at 
Tattersall'tf. 


About half-past ten on the Wednesday, and apparently 
shortly before Cook drank the brandy and water which 
he complained of, Palmer was seen bv a Mr**. Brooks in 
the passage looking at a gla^s lamp through a tumbler 
which contained son$ clear fluid like water, and which 
he was shaking and turning in his hand. There appears, 
however, to have keen no secreov in this as he spoke to, 
Mrs. Brooks and continued to hold and shake the tumbler. 


he did see 10 George Myatt was called to contradict this 


for the prisoner. He said that he was in the room when 


1 aimer and ( ook came in : that Cook math* a remark 
about the'hrsindy. though he gave a different version of 
it from hisher and41 end : that lie did not see anything 
put in it, and that if anything had been put in it he 
should have seen, lie also swore that Palmer never left 
the room irom the time he came in till Cook went to bed 
He also put the time later than Fisher and Read. 11 All 
this, however, came to very little. It was the sort of 
difference which always arises in the details of evidence. 
As Myatt was a friend of Palmer’s, ho probably remem- 


* Motive (section 8). 14 Preparation (section 8). 

" Evidence against last fact (section 5). 
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bered the matter (perila^ houestlv enough) in a way 
more favourable to him than the other witnesses. 

It appeared from the evidence of Mrs. Brooks, and aiso 
from that of a man named Herring, that other persons 
besides Cook were taken ill at Shrewsbury, on the evening 
in question, with similar symptoms. Mrs. Brooks said, 

“ We made an observation we thought the water might 
have been poisoned in Shrewsbury.” Palmer himself 
vomited on hi* wav back to Rimelev according to 
Myatfc. 14 

The evidence as to wh it passed at Shrewsbury clearly 
proves that Palmer, being then in great want of money, 
Cook was to hi* knowledge in possession of £700 or £800 
in bank-notes, and was nUo entitled to receive on the 
following Monday about £1,400 more. It also shows 
that Palmer may have given him a dose of antimony, 
though the weight of the evidence to this effect is weak¬ 
ened by the proof that diarrhoea and vomiting were 
prevalent in Shrewsbury at the tinle. It is, however, 
important in connection with subsequent events. 

On Thursday, November 15th, Palmer and Cook re¬ 
turned together to Rugcdey, w hich they reached about ten 
at night. Cook went to the Talbot Arms, and Palmer to 
his own house immediately opposite. Cook still com¬ 
plained of being unwell. On the Friday he dined with 
Palmer, in company with, an attorney, Mr. Jeremiah 
Smith, and returned perfectly sober about ten in the 


12 Facts rebutting inference suggested by preceding fact (section 9). 
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evening. 15 At eight on the Allowing morning (Novem¬ 
ber 1Ttli) Palmer came over, aiul ordered a cup of coffee 
for him. The coffee was given to Cook by Mills, the 
chambermaid, in Palmers presence. ^Yhcn she next 
went to his room, an hour or two afterwards, it had been 
vomited. l4 jj In the course of the day, and apparently 
about the middle of the day, Palmer seut a charwoman, 
named Rowley, to get smu> broth for Cook at an inn 
called the Albion. She brought it to Palmer's house, put 
it by the tire to warm, and left the room. Soon after 
Palmer brought it Tmt, poured it into a cup. and sent 
it to the Talbot Arms with a message that it came from 
Mr. Jeremiah Smith. The broth was given to Cook, 
who at first refused to take it; Palmer, however, came in, 
and said he must have it. The chambermaid brought 
back the broth which she had taken downstairs, and left 
it in the room. ,Tt also wa-* thrown up. 14 In the course 
of the atfernoon Palmer called in Mr. Bainford, a surgeon 
eighty years of age, to see Cook, and told him that when 
Cook dined at his (Palmer’s) house^he had taken too much 
champagne. 15 j Mr. Bamford, however, found no bilious 
symptoms about him, and he said he had only drunk two 
glasses. 16 On the Saturday night Mr. Jeremiah Smith 

11 Introductory to what follows (section 9), and shows state of 
things under which following facts occured (section 7). 

M Fact in issue and its effect, as this was an act of poisoning 
(section 5). 

" Conduct and statements explaining conduct (section 8). 

14 Rebuts inference in Palmer’s favour, suggested by preceding fact 
and explains the object of his conduct by showing that his statement 
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slept in Cook’s room, as lie was still ill. On the Sunday, 
between twelve and one. Palmer sent over his gardener, 
Hawley, with some more broth for Cook. 17 ^Elizabeth 
Mills, the servant at the Talbot Arms, tasted it, taking 
two or three spoonfuls. She became exceedingly sick 
about half an hour afterwards, and vomited till five o'clock 
in the afternoon. She was >o ill that she bad to go to 
bed. ) This broth was also taken to Cook, and the cup 
afterwards returned lo Palmer. It appears to have been 
taken and vomited, though the evidence is not quite 
explicit on that, point *' By the Sunday's post Palmer 
wrote to Mr. Tories, an apothecary, and Cook's mo>l inti¬ 
mate friend, to come tod see him. He said that Cook 
was '“confined to his bed with a seven* bilious attack. 


combined with diurrhcKt.'* 


The servant Mills said there 


was no diarrlitna. 19 It was observed on the part of the 
defence tha^ this letter was strong proof of innocence. 
The prosecution suggested that it was “ part of a deep 
design, and was meant to make evidence in the prisoner’s 
favour.” The fair conclusion scorns to he that it was 


an ambiguous act whicli ought to weigh neither way, 
though the falsehood about Cook’s symptoms is suspicious 
as far as it goes. 

On the night between Sunday and Monday Cook had 


was false (section 9). Cook’s statement relates to his state of body 
(section 14). 

17 Fact in issue- administration of poison (section 5). 

'■ Effects of facts in issue (section 7). 

*• Conduct (section 8), and explanation of it (section 9). 
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some sort of attack. When the servant Mills went into 

his room on the Monday he said, “ I was just mad for 

two minutes.” She said, Wliv did you not ring the 

bell?” He said, ” I thought that you would be all fast 

asleep, and not hear it/’ He also said he was disturbed 

by a quarrel in the street. It might have waked and 

disturbed him, but he was not sure. This incident was 

not mentioned at hist by Barnes and Mills, but was 

• 

brought out on their being re-called at the request of the 
prisoner's counsel. It was considered important for the 
defeuce, as proving #h:i< took had had an attack of some 
kind before it was suggested that unv strychnine was 
administered; and the principal medical witness for the 
defence, Mr. Xuimelev, referred to it with this view. 20 

On the Monday, about a quarter-past or half-past seven. 
Palmer again visited Took : but a«* he was in London 
about half-past two, be must have gone to town by an 
early trafti. During the whole of the Monday Cook was 
much better. He dressed himself, saw a Jockey and his 
trainer, and the sickness ceased. 21 

In the meantime Palmer was in London. He met bv 
appointment a man named Herring, who was connected 
with the turf. Palmer told him he wished to settle 
Cook’s account and read to him from a list, which 
Herring copied as Palmer read it, the particulars of the 
bets which he was to receive. They amounted to £984 

!# Pact tending to rebut inference from previous facts (section 9). 

ai Supports the inference suggested by the previous fact that 
Palmer's doses caused Cook’s illness (section 9). 
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clear. Of tins sum Palmer instructed Herring to pay 
£450 to Pratt and £350 to Padwick. The nature of 
the debt to Padwick was not proved in evidence, as 
Padwick himself was not called. Palmer told Herring 
the £450 was to settle the bill for which Cook had 
assigned his horses. He wrote Pratt on the same day 
il letter in these words ;—** Dear Sir,—\ on wall place the 
£50 I have just paid you, and the £450 you will receive 
from Mr, Herring, together £500, and tin* £200 vou 



of mv mother acceptance tor* £2,000 due 25th 
October. 88 

Herring received upwards of £800, and paid part of it 
away according to Palmer s directions. Pratt gave 
Palmer credit for the £450; but the £+550 was not paid 
to Padwick, according to Palmer’s directions, as part was- 
retained by M r. Herring for some debts due from Cook 
to him, and Herring received less than he expected. In 
his reply the Attorney-General said*that the £350 in¬ 
tended to be paid to Padwick was on account of a bet, 
and suggested that the motive was to keep Padwick quiet 
as to the ante-dated cheque for £1,000 given to Espin 
on Pad wick’s account. There was no evidence of this, 
and it is not of much importance. It was clearly intend¬ 
ed to be paid to Padwick on account, not of Cook (except 
possibly as to a small part), but of Palmer. ( Palmer 
thus disposed, or attempted to dispose, in the course of 



° Conduct and statement explanatory thereof (section 8, ear. 2). 
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Monday, Nov. IDfh, ot the whole of rook’s winnings for 
his own advantage/ 3 / 

This is a convert tent place to mention the final result of 

the transaction relating to the hill for £500, in which 

Cook and Palmer were jointly interested. On the Friday 

when Cook and Palme!- dined together (Nov. 10), Cook 

wrote to Fisher (hi* agent) in these words:—“It is of 

very great importance to both Palmer and myself that 

a sum of £500 should he paid to a Mi. Pratt, of 5, 

Queen Street. Mayfair: *')<)(>/. has tutu sent up to-night , 

and if you would he kind enough to pay the other £20(1 

tomorrow, on the receipt of this, you will greatly oblige 

me. I will settle it on Monday at TattersaU’s.” Fisher 

% 

did pay the £200, expecting, a> he said, to settle Cook’s 
account on the Monday, and repay himself. On the 
Saturday. Nov. 17th (the day after the date ot the letter), 
“a person,’ said Piatt, “whose name I did not know, 
called *on me with a cheque, and paid me 000/. on 
account of the /* istater that ” ( apparently the cheque, 
not the 000/,) “ was a cheque of Mr. Fisher s." When 
Pratt heard of Cook’s death he wrote to Palmer, saying, 
" The death of Mr. Cook will now compel you to look 
about as to the payment of the hill for £500 due the 
2nd of December.” 24 

Great use was made of these letters by the defence. 

%• 

It was argued that they proved that Cook was helping 


M All this M Palmer’s conduct, and is dkplanatory of it (sections 
% 9). 

H Motive for not poisoning Cook (section 8). 
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Palmer, and was eager to relieve him from the pressure 
put on him by Pratt; that in consequence of this he not 
only took up the £500 bill, but authorized Palmer to 
apply the £800 to similar purposes, and to get the 
amount settled by Herring, instead of Fisher, so that 
Fisher might not stop out of it the £200 which he had 
advanced to Pratt. It was asked how it could be Palmer s 
interest, on this supposition, that Cook should die, 
especially as the first consequence of his death was Pratt’s 
application for the money due on the £500 bill. 

These argument* were, no doubt, plausible; and the 
fact that Cook's death compelled Pratt to look to Palmer 
for the payment of the £*500 lends them weight: but it 
may be asked, on the other hand, why should Cook give 
away the whole of his winning* to Palmer Y Why should 
Cook allow Palmer to appropriate to the diminution of 
his own liabilities the £200 which Fisher had advanced 
to the credit of the bill on which both were liable r* Why 
should he join with Palmer in a plan for defrauding 
Fisher of his security for this advancer 1 Xo answer to 
any of these questions was suggested. As to the £-100, 
Cook’s letter to Fisher says, “ £800 has been sent up this 
evening.” There was evidence that Pratt never received 
it, for he applied to Palmer for the money on Cook’s death. 
Moreover Pratt said that on the Saturday he did receive 
£800 on account of Palmer , which he placed to the ac¬ 
count of the forged acceptance for £2,000. Where did 
Palmer get the money ? The suggestion of the prosecu¬ 
tion was that Cook gave it him to pay to Pratt on account 
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of their joint bill, and that he paid it on his own account. 
This was probably the true view of the case. The obser¬ 
vation that Pratt, on hearing of Cook’s death, applied 
to Palmer to pay the £<>00 bill, is met by the reflection 
that that bill was genuine, and collaterally secured by the 
assignment of the racehorses, and that the other bill bore 
a forged acceptance, and must be satisfied at all hazards. 
’The result i> that on the Monday evening Palmer had 
the most imperious interest in Cook’s death, for he had 
robbed him of all he had in the world, except the equity 
of redemption in lys two horses. 

On Monday evening (Nov. 10th) Palmer returned to 

ltugeley, and went to the shop of Mr. Salt, a surgeon 

there, about nine p.m. lie saw Xewton, Salt’s assistant, 

and asked him for three grains of strychnine, which were 

accordinglv given him. ?r ’ Xewton never mentioned this 

transaction till a dav or two before his examination as a 

% 

witness#in London, though he was examined on the in¬ 
quest. He explained this by saying that there had been 
a quarrel between Palmer and Salt, his (Xewton’s) master, 
and that he thought Salt would be displeased with him 
for having given Palmer anything. Xo doubt the con¬ 
cealment was improper, but nothing appeared on cross- 
examination to suggest that the witness was willfully 
peijured. 

Cook had been much better throughout Monday, and 
on Monday evening Mr. Bamford, who was attending 
him brought some pills for him, Tfrhieh he left at the 

** Preparation (section 8). 
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hotel. They contained neither antimony nor strychnine. 
They were taken up in the box in which they came to 
Cook’s room by the chambermaid, and were left there 
on the dressing-table about eight o'clock. Palmer came 
(according to Barnes, the waitress) between eight and 
nine, and Mill* said she >avv him sitting by the tire 
between nine and ten." 6 

If this evidence were believed he would have had an 
opportunity of substituting poisoned pills for those sent 
by Mr. Bamford just after he had, according to Newton, 
procured strychnine. The evidence* however, was con¬ 
tradicted by a witness called for the prisoner, Jeremiah 
Smith the attorney. He said that on the Monday even¬ 
ing, about ten minutes past ten, lie saw Palmer coming 
in a car from the direction of Stafford : that they then 
went up to Cook’s room together, stayed two or three- 
minutes, and went with Smith to the house of old Mrs. 
Palmer, his mother. Cook said “ Bamford sent him some 
pills, and lie had taken them, and Palmer was late, inti¬ 
mating that he should not have taken them if he had 
thought Palmer would have called in before.’' If this 
evidence were believed it would of course have proved 
that Cook took the pills which Bamford sent as he sent 
them. 27 ^Smith, however, was cross-examined by the 
Attorney-General at great length. He admitted with the 
greatest reluctance that he had witnessed the assignment 

5 * Opportunity. The rest is introductory (sections 7, 9), 

** Evidence against the existence of the fact last mentioned (sec¬ 
tion 6). 
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of A policy for £13,000 by Walter to William Palmer; 

that he wrote to an office to effect an insurance for 

£10,000 on the life of Bates, who was Palmer’s groom, at 

£1 a week; that he tried, after Walter Palmer's death, 

to get his widow to give up her claim on the policy: that 

he was applied to to attest other proposals for insurances 

on Walter Palmer’s life for similar amounts; and that 

he had got a cheque for £o for attesting the assignment. 2 ^. 

Lord Campbell said of this witness in summing up. 

“ Can you believe a man who so disgraces himself in the 

witness-box Y It i^ for you to say what faith you can 

place in a witness, who, by his own admission, engaged 

in such fraudulent proceedings.” * 

It is curious that though the credit of this witness was 

so much shaken in ero^s-examination, and though he was 

contradicted both bv Mills and Newton, he must have 

«. 

been right and they wrong as to the time when Palmer 

came do^n to Rugeley that evening. Mr. Matthews, the 

inspector of police at the Huston station, proved that the 

oulv train bv which Palmer could have left London after 
•» < 

half-past two (when he met Herring) staited at five, and 
reached Stafford on the night in question at a quarter to 
nine. It is about ten miles from Stafford to Rugeley, so 
that lie could not have got across by the road in much levs, 
than an hour; 29 vet Newton said he saw him ‘’about 

to 

** This cross-examination tended to test the veracity of the witness 
and to test his credit (section 146). 

a * Facts inconsistent with a relevant fact # (section 11), and fixing 
the time of the occurrence of a relevant fact (section 9). 
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nine,” and Mills saw liim “ between nine and ten.” 
Nothing, however, is more difficult than to speak accu¬ 
rately to time; on the other hand, if Smith spoke the 
truth Newton could not have seen him at all that night, 
and Mills, if at all, must have seen him for a moment only 
in Smith's company. Mills never mentioned Smith, and 


Smith would not venture to swear that she or anv one else 

% 

saw him at the Talbot Arms. It was a suspicious circum¬ 


stance that Se 


rjeant Shee did not open Smith’s evidence 


to the jury. An opportunity for perjury was afforded by 
the mistake made by the witnesses to the time, which 
the defence were able to prove by the evidence of the 
police inspector. If Smith were disposed to tell an 
untruth, the knowledge of this fact would enable him 


to do so with an appearance of plausibility. 

Whatever view is taken as to the effect of this evi¬ 


dence it was clearly proved that about the middle of the 


night between Monday and Tuesday Cook had \t violent 
attack of some soil:. About twelve, or a little before, his 
bell rang; he screamed violently. When Mills, the 
servant, came in he was .sitting up in bed, and asked that 
Palmer might be fetched at once. He was beating the 
bed clothes; he said he should suffocate if he lay down. 
His head and neck and his whole body jumped and 
jerked. He had great difficulty in breathing, and his 
eyes protruded. His hand was stiff, and he asked fo 
have it rubbed. Palmer came in, and gave him a 
draught and some *pills. He snapped at the glass, and 
got both it and the spoon between his teeth. He had. 
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also great difficulty in swallowing the pills. After this 
he got more easy, and Palmer -tavcd bv hiin some time, 
sleeping in an easy oliair. 50 ) 

Great efforts were made in cross-examination to shake 
the evidence of Mills by showing that she had altered the 
evidence which she gave before the coroner, so as to 
make her description of the symptoms tally with those 
of poisoning by strychnine, and also by showing that she 
had been drilled as to the evidence which she was to give 
by persons connected with the prosecution. She denied 
most of the suggestions conveyed by the questions asked 
her, and explained others. u As to the differences be¬ 
tween her evidence before the coroner and at the trial, a 
witness (Mr. Gardiner, an attorney) was called to show 
that the depositions were not properly taken at the 
inquest. ai 

On the following dav, Tuesday, the 20th, Took was a 

W * 

good deaf better. In the middle of the day he sent the 
boots to ask Palmer if he might have a cup of coffee. 
Palmer said he might, and came over, tasted a cup made 


" Effect of fact in issue, viz., the administration of poison (sec¬ 
tion 7). 

Former statements inconsistent with evidence (section 155). 

** The depositions before the* coroner would be a proper mode of 
proof as being a record of a relevant fact made by a public servant in 
thd discharge of his official duty (section 35), and any document pur¬ 
porting to be such a deposition would on production be presumed 
to be genuine, end the evidence would be presumed to be duly taken 
(sections 79 and 80), but this might be rebutted (section 8), defini¬ 
tion of ‘shall presume.* 
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| by the servant, and took it from tier hands to give if to 
*Cook. This eoftee was afterwards thrown up. 33 

A little before or after this, the exact hour is not im¬ 
portant, Palmer went to the shop of Hawkins, a druggist 
at Bugeley, and was there served by his apprentice 
, Koberts with two drachms of prussic acid, six grains of 
strychnine, and two drachms of Bailey’s sedative. 44 
"Whilst he was making the purchase, Newton, from whom 
he had obtained the other strychnine the night before, 
came in ; Palmer took him to the door, -saving he wished 
to speak to him: and when he wits there asked him a 
question about the farm ot a Mr. Edwin Salt—a matter 
with which he hud nothing at all to do. Whilst they 
were there a third person came up and spoke to Newton, 
on which Palmer went back into Hawkins' shop and took 
away the things, Newton not. seeing what he took. The 
obvious suggestion upon this is that Palmer wanted to 
prevent Newton from seeing what he was about. No 
attempt even was made to shake, or in any way discredit, 
Koberts the apprentice. 3 ** 

At about four' p.m. Mr. Jones, the friend to whom 
Palmer hail written, arrived from Lutterworth.**® He 
examined Cook in Palmer’s presence, and remarked that 
he hud not the tongue of a bilious patient; to which 
Palmer replied, “ You should have seen it before* 1 ’ Cook 

M Part ol the transaction of poisoning (section 8). 

M Preparation (section 8). 

*■*« Conduct (section 8), 

*®«* Introductory (section 8). 
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, i 

'appeared to be better during the Tuesday, and was in 
good spirits. 34 " At about, seven p.m. Mr. Bamford came 
in, and Cook told him in Palmer’s presence that he object¬ 
ed to the pills, as they had made him ill the night before. 
The three medical men then had a private consultation. 
Palmer proposed that Bamford should make up the pills 
as on the night before, and that .Tone** should not tell 
Cook what tliev were made of, as lie objected to the mor- 
phine which they contained. Bamford agreed, and 
Palmer went up to his hou<e with him and got the pills, 
and was present wliiKt they were made up, put into a pill¬ 
box, and directed. { He took them away with him between 
seven and eight. 3 '’ Cook was well and comfortable all 
the evening: he had no bilious symptoms, no vomiting, 
and no diarrhoea. 

Towards eleven Palmer came with a box of pills direct¬ 
ed in Bamford’' hand. ( He culled Tones's attention to 
the goodfiess of the handwriting for a man of eighty. 36 
It was suggested by the prosecution that the reason for 
this was to impress .Tones with the fact that the pills had 
been made up by Bamford. With reference to Smith’s 
evidence it is remarkable that Bamford on the second 
night sent the pills, not “ between nine and ten,” but at 
eleven. Palmer pressed Cook to take tlie pills, which at 

first he refused to do, as they had made him so ill the 

*. 

night before. At last he did so, and immediately hfter- 

'** State of things under which Cook was poUoncd (section 7).- 
> * Preparation (section 8). 

M Conduct and statements (section 8, ex. 2). 
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wards vomited. Jones and Palmer both examined to 
see whether the pills had been thrown up, and they found 
that they had not. This was about eleve n. Jones then 
had his supper, and went to bed in Cook’s room about 
twelve. \When he had been in bed a short time, perhaps 
ten minutes,' Cook started up and called out, “ Doctor, 
get up; I am going to be ill, ring the bell for Mr- 
Palmer/’ He also said, " Rub my neck.’’ The back of 
his neck was stiff and hard- Mills ran across the road 
to Palmer’s and rang the bell. Palmer immediately 
came to the bed-room window and said he would come at 
once. Two minutes afterwards he was in Cook’s room, 
and said he had never dressed so quick in his life. He 
was dressed as usual. The suggestion upon this was that 
he had been sitting up expecting to l>e called. 37 

By the time of Palmer’s arrival Cook was very ill. 
Jones, Elizabeth Mills, and Palmer were in the room, 
and Barnes stood at the door. The muscles of' his neck 
were stiff; he screamed loudly. (Pa liner gave him what 
he said were two ammonia pills.") Immediately after¬ 
wards—too soon for the pills to have any effect—he was 
dreadfully convulsed. He said, when he began to bo 
convulsed, “ Raise me up, or I shall be suffocated/’ 
Palmer and Jones tried to do so, but could not, as the 
limbs, were rigid. He then asked to be turned over, 
which was done* His heart began to beat weakly. Jones 
asked Palmer to get some ammonia to try to stimulate it. 
He fetched a bottle,|and was absent about a minute for 

" Fact in issue (section 15). Conduct (section 8). 
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that purpose!) When he came back Cook was almost 

dead, and he died in a few minutes, quite quietly* (The 

whole attack lasted about ten minutes) The body was 

twisted back into the shape of a bow, and would have 

rested on the head and heels, had it been laid on its back. 

When the body was laid out, it was verv stiff- The aims 
» • 

could not be kept down by the hides till they were tied 
behind the back with tape. The feet also had to be tied, 
and the fingers of one hand were very "tiff, the hand being 
clenched. This wis about one a.m., half or three-quarters 
of an hour after the»death. M 

As soon as Conk was dead, Jones went out to speak to 
the housekeeper, leaving Palmer alone with the body. 
When Jones left the room he sent the servant Mills in, 
and she saw Palmer searching the pockets of Cook's coat 
and searching a bo under the pillow and bolster. Jones 
shortly afterwards returned, and Palmer told him that 
as CookVnearest friend, he (.Jones) ought to take posses¬ 
sion of his property. He accordingly took possession f i 
his watch and purse, containing five sovereigns and live 
shillings. He found no other money. Palmer aid, 
“ Mr. Cook’s death is a bad thing for me, as 1 am respon¬ 
sible for £3,000 or £4,000; and I hope Mr. Cook s 
friends will not let me lose it. If they do not assist me, 
all my horses will be seized." Tli betting-book was men¬ 
tioned. Palmer said, “ It will be no use to any one,” 
and added that it would probably be found. 59 

Cook’s death, in all its detail, was a fact in issue (section 5). 

Conduct (section 8). 
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On Wednesday, the 21st instant, Mr. Wetherby, the 
London racing agent, who kept a sort of bank for sport¬ 
ing men, received from Palmer a letter enclosing a cheque 
for £350 against the amount of the Shrewsbury stakes 
(£381), which Wetherbv was to receive for him. This 
clieaue hud been drawn on the Tuesday, about seven 
o’clock in the evening, under peculiar circumstances. 
Palmer sent for Mr. Cheshire, the postmaster at Rugeley, 
telling him to bring a receipt stamp, and when he arrived 
asked him to write out, from a copy which he produced, 
a cheque by Cook on Wetherby. °He said it .was for 
money which Cook owed him, and that he was going to 
take it over for Cook to sign. Cheshire wrote out the 
body of the cheque, and Palmer took it away. When 
Mr. Wetherby received the cheque, the stakes had not 
been paid to Cook's credit, file accordingly returned the 
cheque to Palmer, to whom the prosecution gave notice 
to produce it at the trial. 40 It was called for, but not 
produced. 41 } This was one of the strongest facts against 
Palmer in the whole of the case. If he had produced 
the cheque, and if it hud appeared to have been really 
signed by Cook, it would have shown that Cook, for 
some reason or other, had made over his stakes to Palmer, 
and this would have destroyed the strong presumption 
arising from Palmer’s appropriation of the bets to Ms 
own purposes. , In fact, it would have greatly weakened 

49 Conduct (section 8). 

** See section 66 as to notice to produce. 
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hand, the non-production of the cheque amounted to an 
admission that it was a forgery; and if that were so, 
Palmer was forging his friend’s name for the purpose of 
stealing his stakes at the time when to all outward appear¬ 
ance there was every prospect of his speedy recovery 
which niust result in the detection of the fraud. If 
he knew that Cook would die that night, this was 
natural. On any other supposition it was inconceivable 
rashness. 42 

Either on Thursday, 22nd, or Friday, 23rd, Palmer 
•sent for Cheshire again, and produced a paper which he 
said Cook had given to him some days before. The 
paper purported to be an acknowledgment that certain 
bills—the particulars of which were stated—were all 
for Cook's benefit, and not for Palmer’s. The amount 
was considerable, as at least one item was for £1,000, 
nnd another for £500. This document purported to be 
signed by Cook, and Palmer wished Cheshire to attest 
Cook’s execution, of it, which lie refused to do. This 
document was called for at the trial, and not produced. 
The same observations apply to it as to the cheque. 40,4I * 42 

Evidence was further given to show that Palmer, who 
shortly before, had but £9 (is. at the hank, and had 
borrowed £25 to go to Shrewsbury, paid away large sums 
of money soon after Cook’s death. He paid Pratt £10G 
on the 24th; he paid a farmer named Spilsbury£46 2s. 
with a Bank of England note for on the 22nd ,• anc 
Bown, a draper, a sum of £00 or ^thereabouts in two 

44 A* to these inferences see section 114, illnst. g. 
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£50 notes, on the 20th. 43 j The general result of thes£ 
money transactions is, that Palmer appropriated to his 
own use all Cook’s bets; that he tried to appropriate his 
stakes; and that shortly before, or just after his death,, 
he was in possession of between £400 and £600, of which 
he paid Pratt £400, though very shortly before he was 
being pressed for money; 

On Wednesday, November 21st, Mr. Jones went up to 
London, and informed Mr. Stephens, Cook’s step-father, 
of his step-son’s death. Mr. Stephens went to Lutter¬ 
worth, found a will bv which Cook* appointed him his 
executor, and then went on to Tlugeley, where he arrived 
about the middle of the day on Thursday. 44 He asked 


Palmer' fir 


information about Cook’s affairs, and he? 


replied, “ There are £4,000 worth of bills out of bis, and 
I am sorry to say my name is to them ; but 1 have got a 
paper drawn up by a lawyer and signed by Mr. Cook to 
show that 1 never had any benefit from them.” Mr. 
Stephens said that at all events he„ must be buried. 
Palmer offered to do so himself, and said that the body 
ought to be fastened up us soon as possible. The con¬ 
versation then ended for the time. Palmer went out, 
and without authority from Mr. 
and a strong oak coffin. 45 } 

?n the afternoon Mr. Stephens, Palmer, Jones, and a 
Mr. Bradford, Cook’s brother-in-law, dined together, and 


Stephens {ordered a shell 


43 Conduct (section 8^ 

^Introductory and explanatory (section 9). 

45 Admission and conduct (sections 17, 18; section -8), 
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after dinner Mr. Stephens desired Mr. Jones to fetch 
Cook’s betting-book. Jones went to look for it, but was 
unable to bnd it. The betting-book had last been seen bv 
the chambermaid, Mills, who gave it to Cook in bed on 
the Monday night, when he took a stamp from a pocket 
at the end of it. On hearing that the book could not be 
found, Palmer said it was of no manner of use. Mr 
Stephens said he understood Cook had won a great deal 
of money at Shrewsbury, to which Palmer replied, "It’s 
no u«e, I assure you ; when a man dies, his bets are done 
with.” He did nofc mention the fact that Cook’s bets 
had been paid to Herring on the Monday. Mr. Stephens 
then said that the book must be found, and Palmer 
answered that no doubt it would be/ 6 Before leaving 
the inn Mr. Stephens went to look at the body, before 
the coffin was fastened, and observed that both hands wer-j 
clenched. He returned at once to town and went to his 
attorney.* He returned to Huge ley on Saturday, the 
24th, and informed Palmer of his intention to have a 
post-mortem examination, which took place on Monday, 
2(ith. 47 

The post-mortem examination was conducted in the 
presence of Palmer by Dr. Harland, Mr. Devonshire, a 
medical student, assisting Dr. Moukton, and Mr. Newtoii. 
The heart was contracted and empty. There were nu- 

* These facts and statements together make it highly probable that 
Palmer stole the betting-book, which would <be relevant as conduct 
(sections 8, 11). 

47 Introductory to what follows (section 9). 
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merous small yellowish white spots, about the size of 

mustard-seed, at the larger end of the stomach. The 

* 

upper part of the spinal cord was in its natural state; the 
lower part was not examined till the 25th January, when 
certain granules were found. There were many follicles 
on the tongue, apparently of long standing. The lungs 
appeared healthy to Dr. Harland, hut Mr. Devonshire 
thought that there was some congestion. 48 Some points 
in Palmer’s behaviour, both before and after the post¬ 
mortem examination, attracted notice. Newton said that 
on the Sunday night he sent for him, and asked what 
dose of stiychninc would kill a dog. Newton said a grain. 
He asked whether it would be found in the stomach, and 
what would be the appearance of the stomach after death. 
Newton said there would be no inflammation, and he 
did not think it would be found. New ton thought he 
replied, “ It’s all right,” as if speaking to himself, and 
added that he snapped his fingers. Whilst Devonshire 
was opening the stomach Palmer pushed against him, 
and part of the contents of the stomach was spilt. 
Nothing particular being found in the stomach, Palmer 
observed to Bamford, “ They will not hang us yet.” As 
they w r ere all crowding together to see w’hat passed, the 
push might have been an accident; and as Mr. Stephens* 
suspicions were well known, the remark was natural, 
though coarse. After the examination was completed, 
the intestines, &c., w r ere put into a jar, over the top of 


Facts supporting opinions of experts (section 46). 
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which were tied two bladders. Palmer removed the jar 
from the table to a place near the door, and when it was 
missed said he thought it would be more convenient., 
When replaced it was found that a slit had been cut 
through both the bladders. 49 

After the examination Mr. Stephens and an attorney’s 
clerk took the jars containing the viscera, Ac., in a fly to 
Stafford. 50 Palmer asked the postboy if he was going to 
drive them to Stafford ? The postboy said, “ I believe I 


am.” Palmer said, “ Is it Mr. Stephens you are going to 
take ?” He said, *’•! believe it is.” Palmer said, “ I sup¬ 


pose you are going to take the jars! - '” He said, " I am.” 
Palmer asked if he would upset them ? He said, “I ; 


shall not." Palmer said if he would there was a £10 


note for him. He also said something about its being 
“ a humbugging concern.” 51 Some confusion was intro¬ 
duced into this evidence by the cross-examination, which 

* 


tended to show that Palmer s object was to upset Mr. 
Stephens and not the jars, but at last the postboy 
{J. Myatt) repeated it a* given above. Indeed, it makes 
little difference whether Palmer wished to upset Stephens 
or the jars, as they were all in one fly, and must be upset 
together if at all. 

Shortly after the post-mortem examination an inquest 
was held before Mr. Ward, the coroner. It began on the 
29th November and ended on the 5th December. On 


’* Conduct (section 8). 

" Introductory (section 9). 
Conduct (section 8).. 
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Sunday, 3rd December, Palmer asked Cheshire, the post- 
master, “ if he had anything fresh.” Cheshire replied 
that he could not open a letter. Afterwards, however, 
he did open a letter from Dr. Alfred Taylor, who had 
analyzed the contents of the stomach, &c,, to Mr. Gardiner, 
the attorney for the prosecution, and informed Palmer 
that Dr. Tavlor said in that letter that no traces of stry¬ 
chnia were found. Palmer said he knew they would not, 

4 

and he was quite innocent. Soon afterward" Palmer 
wrote to Mr. Ward, suggesting various questions to be 
put to witnesses at the i ropiest, and living that he knew 
Dr. Tavlor had told Mr. Gardiner there were uo traces 

4 . 

of strychnia, prusde acid, or opium. A lew days before 
this, on the 1st Decembei. Palmer had sent Mr. Ward, 
as a present, a codfish, a band of oysters, a brace of 
ph easants, and a turkey/' 2 These circumstances certainly 
prove improper and even criminal conduct. Cheshire 
was imprisoned for his offence, and Lord Campbell spoke 
in severe terms of the conduct of the coroner: but a bad 
and unscrupulous man, as Palmer evidently was, might 
act in the manner described, even though he was innocent 
of the particular offence charged. 

A medical book found in Palmer’s possession had in 
it some MS. notes on the subject of strychnine, one of 
which was, “ It kills by causing tetanic contraction of the 
respiratory muscles.” It was not suggested that this 
memorandum was made for any particular purpose. It 


w Conduct and facts introductory thereto (sections 8, 9). 
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was used merely to show that Palmer was acquainted 
with the properties and effects of strychnine. 5 * 5 

This completes the evidence as to Palmer’s behaviour* 
before, at, and after the death of Cook. It proves beyond 
Uj.a question that, having the strongest possible motive to 
obtain at once a considerable sum of money, he robbed 
his friend of the * bole of the bets paid to Hei ring on the 
Monday by a series of ingenious devices, and that he 
tried to rob him of the stakes; it raise** the strongest 
presumption that he robbed Cook of the £*'100 which, 
as Cook supposed, *vas sent up to Pratt on the 16th, 
and that he stole the money which he had on his person, 
and had received at Shrewsbury; it proves that he forged 
liis name the night before he died, and that he tried to 
procure a fraudulent attestation to another forged docu¬ 
ment relating to his affairs the day after he died. It 
also proves that he had every opportunity of administer¬ 
ing poison to Cook, that he told repeated lies about his 
state of health, and that he purchased deadly poison, for 
which he had no lawful use, on two separate occasions 
shortly before two paroxysms of a similar character to 
each other, the second of which deprived him of life. 

The rest of the evidence was directed to prove that the 
symptoms of which Cook died were those of poisoning bv 
strychnine, and that antimony, which was never pre¬ 
scribed for him, was found in his body. Evidence was 
also given in the course of the trial as to the state of 
Cook’s health. 

w Fact showing knowledge (section 14). 
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At the time of his death Cook was about twenty-eight 
years of age. Both his father and mother died young* 
and his sister and half-brother were not robust. He in¬ 
herited from his father about £12,000 and was articled to 
a solicitor. Instead of following up that profession he 
betook himself to sporting pursuits, and appears to have 
led a rather dissipated life. He suffered from syphilis* 
and was in the habit of occasionally consulting Dr. Savage 
on the state of his health. Dr. Savage saw him in 
November 1854, in May. in dune, towards the end of 
October, and again early in November 18t55, about a 
fortnight before his death, so that he had ample means 
of giving satisfactory evidence on the subject, especially 
as he examined him carefully whenever he came. Dr. 

a. 

Savage said that he had two shallow ulcers on the tongue 
corresponding to bad teeth ,* that he had also a sore 
throat, one of his tonsils being very large, red, and 
tender, and the other very small. Cook hinlself was 
afraid that these symptoms were syphilitic, but Dr. 
Savage thought decidedly that they were not. He also 
noticed “ an indication of pulmonary affection under the 
left lung.” Wishing to get him away from his turf 
associates, Dr. Savage recommended him to go abroad for 
the winter. His general health Dr. Savage considered 
good for a man who was not robust. Mr. Stephens said 
that when he last saw him alive he was looking better 
than he had looked^for some time, and on his remarking, 
** You do not look anything of an invalid now/* Cook 
struck himself on the breast, and said be was quite well. 
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His friend Mr. Jones, also said that his health was gener¬ 
ally good, though he was not very robust, and that he both 
hunted and played at cricket. 54 

On the other hand, witnesses were called for the pri¬ 
soner who gave a different account of his health. A Mr. 
Sargent said he was with him at Liverpool a week before 
the Shrewsbury races, that he called his attention to the 
state of his mouth and throat, and the back part of his 
tongue was in a complete state of ulcer. “ I said,” added 
the witness, “ I was surprised he could eat and drink in 
the state his moutli was in. He said he had been in 
that state for weeks and months, and now he did not 


take notice of it.” This was certainly not consistent with 
Dr. Savage’s evidence. 64 

Such being the state of health of Cook at the time of 
his death, the next question was as to its cause. The 
prosecution contended that the symptoms which attended 
it proved that he was poisoned by strychnia. Several 
eminent physiciahs and surgeons—Mr. Curling, Dr. 
Todd, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Mr. Daniel, and Mr. Solly— 
gave an account of the general character and causes of 
the disease of tetanus. Mr. Curling said that tetanus 


consists of spasmodic affection of the voluntary muscles 
of the body which at last ends in death, produced either 
By suffocation caused by the closing of the windpipe or 
by the wearing effect of the severe and painful struggles 
which the muscular spasms produc|. Of this disease* 


w State of thing? under which crime was committed (section 7). 
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there are three forms,—idiopathic tetanus, which is pro-* 
duced without any assignable external cause ; traumatic 
tetanus, which results from wounds; and the tetanus 
which is produced by the, administration of strychnia, 
bruschia, and nux vomica, all of which are different 
forms of the same poison. Idiopathic tetanus is a very 
rare disease in England. Sir Benjamin Brodie had seen 
onlv one doubtful case of it. Mr. Daniel, who for twenty- 
eight years was surgeon to the Bristol Hospital, saw only 
two. Mr. Xunneley, professor of surgery at Leeds, had 
seen four. In India, however, it is •comparatively com¬ 
mon : Mr. Jackson, in twenty-five years’ practice there, 
saw about forty cases. It was agreed on all hands, that 
though the exciting cause of the two diseases is different, 
their symptoms are the same. They were described in 
similar terms by several of tbe witnesses. Dr. Todd said 
tbe disease begins with stiffness about the jaw, the symp¬ 
toms then extend themselves to the other muscles of the 
trunk and body. They gradually develop themselves. 
When once the disease has begun there are remissions* 
of severity, but not complete intermission of the symp~ 
toms. In acute cases the disease terminates in three or 
four days. In chronic cases it will go on for as much 
as three weeks. There was some* question as to whafc 
was the shortest case upon records In a case mentioned 
by one of the prisoner’s witnesses, Mr. Boss, the pattest# 
was said to have Ijeen attacked in the morning; either 
at eleven or some hours earlier, it did not clearly appear 
which, and to have died athalLpast seven in th*ereaiif$. 
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This was the shortest case specified on either side, though 
its duration was not accurately determined. As a rule, 
however, tetanus, whether traumatic or idiopathic, was 
said to be a matter not of minutes, or even of hours, but 
of days . 65 

Such being the nature of tetanus, traumatic and idio¬ 
pathic, four questions arose. Did Cook die of tetanus ? 
Did he die of traumatic tetanus ? Did he die of idiopa¬ 
thic tetanus? Did he die of the tetanus produced by 
strychnia? The case for the prosecution upon these 
questions was, first,* that he did die of tetanus. Mr. 
Curling said no doubt there was spasmodic action of the 
muscles (which was his definition of tetanus) in Cook’s 
case; and even Mr. Nunneley, the principal witness for 
the r 1 isoner, who contended that the death of Cook was 
caused neither by tetanus in its ordinary forms nor by 
the tetanus of strychnia, admitted that the paroxysm 
described*by Mr. Jones was “ very like ” the paroxysm 
of tetanus. The (dose general resemblance of the symp¬ 
toms to those of tetanus was indeed assumed by all the 
witnesses on both sides, as was proved by the various dis¬ 
tinctions which were stated on the side of the Crown 
between Cook’s symptoms and those of traumatic and 
idiopathic tetanus, and on the side of the prisoner between 
Cook’s symptoms and the symptoms of the tetanus of 
strychnia, ^t might, therefore, be considered to be 
established that he died of tetanus in sgme form or other. 

* Opinions of exports, and facts on which they were founded 
(sections 45, 46). The rest of the evidence falls under this head. 
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The next point asserted by the prosecution was, that 
he did not die of traumatic or idiopathic tetanus, because 
there was no wound on his body, and also because the 
course of the symptoms was different. They further 
asserted that the symptoms were those of poison by 
strychnia. 

Upon these points the evidence was as follows:—Mr. 
Curling* was asked, Q. “ Were the symptoms consistent 
with anv form of traumatic tetanus which has ever 
come under your knowledge or observation ? 99 He 
answered, ' No.*’ <). “ What distinguished them from 

the cases of traumatic tetanus which you have describ¬ 
ed ?” A. “ There was the sudden onset of the fatal symp¬ 
toms. In all cases that have fallen under my notice 
the disease has been preceded by the milder symptoms 
of tetanus.” Q. “ Gradually progressing to their 
complete development, and completion, and death ?” 

“ Yes.” He also mentioned “ the sudden onset and rapid 
subsidence of the spasms ” as inconsistent with the theory 
of either traumatic or idiopathic tetanus; and he said 
he had never known a case of tetanus which ran its course 
in less than eight or ten hours. In the one case which 
occupied so -short a time, the true period could not be 
ascertained. In general, the time required was from one 
to several days. Sir Benjamin Brodie was asked, “ In 
your opinion, ar.; the symptoms those of traumatic teta¬ 
nus or not?” He replied, “As far as the spasmodic 
contraction of the muscles goes, the symptoms re¬ 
semble those of traumatic tetanus; as to the course 
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which the symptoms took, that was entirely different.” 
He added, “ The symptoms of traumatic tetanus always 
begin, as far as 1 have seen, very gradually, the stiffness 
of the lower jaw being I believe, the symptom first 
complained of—at least, so it has been in my experi¬ 
ence ; then the contraction of the muscles of the back 
is always a later symptom, generally much later; the 
muscles of the extremities are affected in a much less 
degree than those of the neck and trunk, except in some 
cases, where the injury has been in a limb, and an early 
symptom has been st contraction of the muscles of that 
limb. I do not mysel: recollect a case in which in 
ordinary tetanus there was that contraction of the 
muscles of tL*» hand which I understand was stated to 
ha-e existed in this instance The ordinary tetanus 
rarely runs its course in less than two or three days, 
and' often is protracted to a much longer period; T 
know one* case only in which the disease was said to 
ha^e terminated ip, twelve hours.” He said, in conclu¬ 
sion, “ I never saw a case in which the symptoms describ¬ 
ed arose from any disease; when I say that, of course I 
refer not to the particular symptoms, but to the general 
course which the symptoms took.” Mr. Daniel being asked 
whether the symptoms of Cook could be referred to idio¬ 
pathic or traumatic tetanus, said/* In my judgment they 
could not.” He also -said that he should repeat Sir 
Benjamin Brodie’s words if he were to enumerate the 
distinctions. Mr. Solly said that thf symptoms were 
net referable to any disease he ever witnessed; and Dr. 
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Todd said, “ I think the symptoms were those of stry¬ 
chnia.’ 9 The same opinion was expressed with equal* 
confidence by Dr Alfred Taylor, Dr. Rees, and Mr. 
Christison. 54 

In order to support this general evidence witnesses 
were called who gave account of three fatal cases of 
poisoning by strychnia, and of one case in which the 
patient recovered. The first of the fatal cases was that 
of Agnes French, or Senet, who was accidentally poison¬ 
ed at Glasgow Infirmary, in 1845, by some pills which 
she took, and which were intended for a paralytic patient. 
According to the nurse, the girl was taken ill three 
quarters of an hour, according to one of the physicians 
(who, however, was not present) twenty minutes after 
she swallowed the pills. She fell suddenly back on the 
floor; when her clothes were cut off she was stiff, “ just 
like a poker/ 9 her arms were stretched out, her hands 
clenched; she vomited slightly; she had no c lockjaw; 
there was a retraction of the mouth and face, the head 
was bent back, tbe spine curved. She went into severe 
paroxysms every few seconds, and died about an hour 
after the symptoms began. She was perfectly conscious. 
The heart was found empty on examination. 

The second case described was that of Mrs. Serjeantson 
Smyth, who was accidentally poisoned at Hornsey in 
1848, by strychnine put into a dose of ordinary medicine 
instead of s&hcine. She took the dose about five or ten 
minutes after sedln; in flve or ten minutes more the 
servant was alarmed by a violent ringing of the bell. 
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She found her mistress leaning on a chair, went out to 

0 

send for a doctor, and on her return found her on the 
floor. She screamed loudly. She asked to have her 
legs pulled straight and to have water thrown over her. 
A few minutes before she died she said, “ Turn me over; ” 
sue was turned over, and died very quietly almost imme¬ 
diately. The fit lasted about an hour. The hands were 
clenched, the feet contracted, and on a post-mortem 
examination the heart was found empty. 

The third case was that of Mrs. Dove, who was poisoned 
at Leeds by her hulband (for which he was afterwards 
hanged) in February, 1856. She had five attacks on the 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of 
the week beginning Fetruary 24th. She had prickings 
in the legs and twitchings in the hands. She asked her 
husband to rub her arms and legs before the spasms came 
« a, but when they were strong she could not bear her legs 
to be touched. The fatal attack in her case lasted two 
hours and a half.* The hands were semi-bent, the feet 
strongly arched. The lungs were congested, the spinal 
cord was also much congested. The head being opened 
first, a good deal of blood flowed out, part of which 
might flow from the heart. 

The case in which the patient recovered was that of 
a paralytic patient of Mr. Moore’s. He took an over¬ 
dose of strychnia, and in about three-quarters of an 
hour Mr. Moore found him stiffened |n every limb. His 
head was drawn back; he was screaming and "fre¬ 
quently requesting that we should turn him, move him. 
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rub him.” His spine was drawn back. He snapped at 
a spoon with which an attempt was made to administer 
medicine, and, was perfectly conscious during the whole 

i 

time. 

Dr. Taylor and Dr. Owen Rees examined Cook’s 
body. They found no strychnia, but they found anti¬ 
mony in the liver, the left kidney, the spleen, and also 
in the blood. 

The case for the prosecution upon this evidence was, 
that the symptoms were those of tetanus, and of tetanus 
produced by strychnia. The case for the prisoner was, 
first, that several of the symptoms observed were incon¬ 
sistent with strychnia; and secondly, that all of them 
might be explained on other hypotheses. Their evi¬ 
dence was given in part by their own witnesses, and in 
part by the witnesses for the Crown in cross-examina¬ 
tion. The repines suggested by the Crown were 
founded partly on the evidence of their own witnesses 
given by way of anticipation, and partly by the evidence 
obtained from the witnesses for the prisoner on cross- 
examination. 

The first and most conspicuous argument on behalf 
of the prisoner was, that the fact that no strychnia was 
discovered by Dr. Taylor and Dr. Rees was inconsis- 
sistent with the theory that any had been administered. 
The material part of Dr. Taylor’s evidence upon this 
point was, that he had examined the stomach and in- 
testines of Cook for a variety of poisons, strychnia 
among others, without success. The contents of the 
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stomach were gone, though the contents of the intes¬ 
tines remained, and the stomach itself had been cut 
open from end to end, and turned inside out, and the 
mucous surface on which poison, if present, would have 
been found was rubbing against the surface of the in¬ 
testines. This Dr. Taylor considered a most un¬ 
favourable condition for the discovery of poison, 
and Mr. Christison agreed with him. Several of the 
prisoner’s witnesses, on the contrary—Mr. Nunneley, 
Dr. Letheby, and Mr. Rogers,—thought that it would 
only increase the*difficulty of the operation, and not 
destroy its chance of success. 

/ 

Apart from this Dr. Taylor expressed liis opinion that 
from the way in which strychnia acts, it might be im¬ 
possible to discover it even if the circumstances were 
favourable. The mode of testing its presence in the 
stomach is to treat the stomach in various ways, until 
at last a residue is obtained which, upon the applica¬ 
tion of certain ehemical ingredients, changes its colour 
if strychnia is present. All the witnesses agreed that 
strychnia acts by absorption—that is, it is taken up 
from the stomach by the absorbents, thence it passes 
into the blood, thence into the solid part of the body, 
and at some stage of its progress causes death by its 
action on the nerves and muscles. Its noxious effect* 
do not begin till it has left the stomach. From this 
Dr, Taylor argued that if a minimum dose were admin¬ 
istered* none would be left in the stomach at the time 
of death, and therefore none could be discovered there. 
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He also said that if the strychnia got into the blood be* 
fore examination, it would be diffused over the whole 
mass, and so no more than an extremely minute portion 
would be present in any given quantity. If the dose 
were half a grain, and there were twenty-five pounds 
of blood in the body, each pound of blood would con¬ 
tain only one-fiftieth of a grain. He was also of opin¬ 
ion that the strychnia undergoes some chemical change 
by reason of which its presence in small quantities in 
the tissues cannot be detected. In short, the result of 
his evidence was, that if a miuiumni dose were admin¬ 
istered, it was uncertain whether strychnia would be 
present in the stomach after death, and that if it was 
not in the stomach, there wag no certainty that it could 
be found at all. He added that he considered the co¬ 
lour tests fallacious, because the colours might be pro¬ 
duced by other substances. 

Dr. Taylor further detailed some experiments which 
he had tried upon animals jointly with Dr. Rees, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether strychnia could al¬ 
ways be detected He poisoned four rabbits with stry¬ 
chnia, and applied the tests for strychnia to their bodies. 
In one case, where two grains had been administered 
at intervals, he obtained proof of the presence of stry- 
chnia both by a bitter taste and by the colour. In a 
case where one grain was administered, he obtained 
the taste, but not the colour. In the other two cases, 
where he admiL?stefed one grain and half a grain re¬ 
spectively, he obtained no indications at all of the pw 
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sence of strychnia. These experiments proved to de- 
monstration that the fact that he did not discover stry¬ 
chnia did not*prove that no strychnia was present in 
Cook’s body. 

Mr. Nunneley, Mr. Herapath, Mr. Rogers, Dr. Lethe- 
by and Mr. Wrightson contradicted Dr. Taylor and Dr. 
Rees upon this part of their evidence. They denied 
the theory that strychnine undergoes any change in the 
blood, and they professed their own ability to discover 
its presence even in most minute quantities in any body 
into which it had been introduced, and their belief that 
the colour tests were satisfactory. Mr. Herapath said 
that he had found strychnine in the blood and in a 
small part of the liver of a dog poisoned by it; and he 
also said that he could detect the fifty-thousandth part 
of a grain if' it were unmixed with organic matter. Mr. 
Wrightson (who was highly complimented by Lord 

Campbell for the way in which he gave his evidence; 

• 

also Raid that he should expect to find strychnia if it 
were present, and that he had found it in the tissues of 
an animal poisoned by it. 

Here, no doubt, there was a considerable conflict of 
evidence upon a point on which it was very difficult for 
unscientific persons to pretend to have any opinion. 
The evidence given for the prisoner, however, tended 
to prove not so much that there was no strychnia in 
Cook’s body, as that Dr. Taylor ought to have found it if 
there was. In other words, it had less to do with the guilt 
or innocence of the prisoner, than with the question 
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whether Mr. Nunneley and Mr. Herapath were or were 
not better analytical chemists than Dr. Taylor. The evi¬ 
dence could not even be considered to shake Dr. Taylor’- 3 
credit, foi no pan of the case rested on his evidence ex¬ 
cept the discovery of the antimony, as to which he was 
■corroborated by Mr. Brande, and was not contradicted by 
the prisoner’s witnesses. His opinion as to the nature 
■of Cook’s symptoms was shared by many other medical 
witnesses of the highest eminence, whose credit wa* al¬ 
together unimpeached. The prisoner’s counsel were 
placed in a curious difhculty by this state of the ques¬ 
tion. They had to attack, and did attack, Di Taylor’s 
credit vigorously for the purpose of rebutting his con¬ 
clusion that Cook might have been poisoned bv stry¬ 
chnine ; yet they had also to maintain his credit as a 
skilful analytical chemist, for if they destroyed it, the 
tact that he did not find strychnine went for nothing. 
This dilemma was fatal. To admit his skill "fras to ad¬ 
mit their client’s guilt. To deny it «was< to destroy the 
value of nearly all their own evidence. The only pos¬ 
sible course was to admit bis skill and deny his good 
faith, but this too was useless for the reason just men¬ 
tioned. 

Another argument used on behalf of the prisoner was 
that some of the symptoms of Cook’s death were in¬ 
consistent with poisoning by strychnine. Mr. Xunne- 
ley and Dr. Letheby thought that the facts that Cook 
sat up in bed when the attack came on, that he moved 
his hands, and swallowed, and asked to be rubbed and 
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moved, showed more power of voluntary motion than 
was consistent with poisoning by strychnia. But Mrs. 
Serjeantson Smyth got out of bed and rang the bell, 
and both she, Mrs. Dove, and Mr. Moore’s patient 
begged to be nibbed and moved before the spasms came 
on. Cook’s movements were before the paroxysm set 
in, and the first paroxysm ended his life. 

Mr. Nunneley referred to the fact that the heart was 
■ 

empty, and said that, in his experiments, he always 
found that the right side of the heart of the poisoned 
animals was full. * 

Both in Mrs. Smyth’s case, however, and in that of 
the girl Senet, the heart was found empty; and in Mrs. 
Smyth’s case the chest and abdomen were opened first, 
so that the heart was not emptied by the opening of the 
head. Mr. Christison said that if a man died of spasms 
of the heart, the heart would be emptied by them, and 
would be found empty after death, so that the presence 
or absence of tlfe blood proved nothing. 

Mr. Nunneley and Dr. Letheby also referred to the 
length of time before the symptoms appeared as in¬ 
consistent with poisoning by strychnine. The time 
between the administration of the pills and the par¬ 
oxysm was not accurately measured. It might have 
been an hour, or a little less, or more; but the poison, 
if present at all, was administered in pills, which would 
not begin to operate till they were broken up, and the 
rapidity with which they would be broken up would 
depend upon the materials of which they were made. 
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Mr. Christison said that if the pills were made up with 
resinous materials, such as are within the knowledge of 
every medical man, their operation would be delayed. 
He added, “ I do not think we can fix with our pre¬ 
sent knowledge the precis# time for the poison be¬ 
ginning to operate.” According to the account of one 
witness in ’Agnes French’s case, the poison did not 
operate for three-quarters of an hour, though probably 
her recollection of the time was not very accurate after 
ten years. Dr. Taylor also referred (in cross-examina¬ 
tion) to cases in which an hour and half, or even two 
hours elapsed, before the symptoms showed themselves. 

These were the principal points in Cook’s symptoms 
said to be inconsistent with the administration of stry¬ 
chnia. All of them appear to have been satisfactorily 
answered. Indeed, the inconsistency of the symptoms 
with strychnia was faintly maintained. The defence 
turned rather on the possibility of showing that they 
were consistent with some other disease. 

In order to make out this point various suggestions 
were made. In the cross-examination of the different 
witnesses for the Crown, it was frequently suggested 
that the case was one of traumatic tetanus, caused by 
syphilitic sores; but to this there were three fatal ob¬ 
jections. In the first place, there were no syphilitic 
sores; in the second place, no witness for the prisoner 
said that he thought that it was a case of traumatic 
tetanus; and in the third place, several doctors of great 
experience in respect of syphilis—especially Dr. Dee, 
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the physician to the Lock Hospital—declared that they 
never heard of syphilitic sores producing tetanus. Two 
witnesses for the prisoner were called to show that a 
man died of tetanus who had sores on his elbow and 
elsewhere, which were possibly syphilitic; but it did 
not appear whether he had rubbed or hurt them, and 
Cook had no symptoms of the sort. 

Another theory was that the death was caused by 
general convulsions. This was advanced by Mr. Nun- 
neley; but he was unable to mention any case in which 
general convulsions had produced death without de¬ 
stroying consciou -ness. He said vaguely he had heard 
of such cases, but had never met with one. Dr. 
McDonald, of Garnkirk, near Glasgow, said that he con¬ 
sidered the case to be one of “ epileptic convulsions 
with tetanic complications.” But. he also failed to 
mention an instance in which epilepsy did not destroy 
consciousness. This witness assigned the most extraor¬ 
dinary reasons for supposing that it was a case of this 
form of epilepsy. He said that the fit might have been 
caused by sexual excitement, though the man was ill 
at ltugeley for nearly a week before his death; and 
that it was within the range of possibility that sexual 
intercourse might produce a convulsion fit after an in¬ 
terval of a fortnight. 

Both Mr, N unneley and Dr. McDonald were cross- 
examined with great closeness. Each of them was 
taken separately through all the various gymptoms of 
the case, and asked to point out how they differed from 
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those of poisoning by strychnia, and what were the rea¬ 
sons why they should be supposed to arise from, any¬ 
thing else. After a great deal of trouble, Mr. Nunne- 
ley was forced to admit that the symptoms of the par¬ 
oxysm were “ very like ” those of strychnia, and that 
the various predisposing causes which he mentioned as 
likely to produce convulsions could not be shown to 
have existed. He said, for instance, that excitement 
and depression of spirits might predispose to convul¬ 
sions; but the only excitement under which Cook had 
laboured was on winning the race a*week before; and 
as for depression of spirits, he was laughing and joking 
with Mr. Jones a few hours before his death. Dr. 
McDonald was equally unable lo give a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of these difficulties. It is impossible by any 
abridgment to convey tbe full effect which these cross- 
examinations produced. They deserve to be carefully 
studied by any one w r ho cares to understand the full 
effect of this great instrument for the manifestation 
not merely of truth, but of accuracy and fairness. 

Of the other witnesses for the prisoner, Mr. Herapath 
admitted that he had said that he thought that there was 
strycr>i:ine in tL« body, but that Dr. Taylor did not 
know how to find it. He added that he got his im¬ 
pression from newspaper reports ; but it did not appear 
that they differed from the evidence given at the trial. 
Dr. Letheby said that the symptoms of Cook were ir¬ 
reconcilable with everything that he was acquainted 
with—strychnia poison included. He admitted, how*** 
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ever, that they were not inconsistent with what he had 
heard of the symptoms* of Mrs. Serjeantson Smyth who 
was undoubtedly poisoned by strychnine. Mr. Part¬ 
ridge was called to show that the case might be one of 
arachnitis, or inflammation of one of the membranes of 
the spinal cord caused by two granules discovered there. 
In cross-examination he instantly admitted, with per¬ 
fect frankness, that he did not think the case was one 
of arachnitis, as the symptoms were not the same. More¬ 
over, on being asked whether the symptoms described 
by Mr. J ones were, consistent with poisoning by stry¬ 
chnia, lie said, “ Quite;” and he concluded by saying 
that in the whole course of his experience and know¬ 
ledge he had never seen such a death proceed from 
natural causes. Dr. Robinson, from Newcastle, was 
called to show that tetanic convulsions preceded oy 
epilepsy were the cause of death. He, however, ex¬ 
pressly admitted in cross-examination that the symp¬ 
toms were consistent with strychnia, and that some of 
them were inconsistent with epilepsy. He said that 
in the absence of any other cause, if he “ put aside the 
hypothesis of strychnia,” he would ascribe it to epi¬ 
lepsy ; and that he thought the granules in the spinal 
cord might have produced epilepsy. The degree of 
importance attached to these granules by different wit¬ 
nesses varied. Several of the witnesses for the Crown 
considered them unimportant. The last of the prisoner's, 
witnesses was Dr. Richardson, who scfld the disease might 
have been angina pectoris. He said, however, that the 
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symptoms of angina pectoris were so like those of stry¬ 
chnine that he should have great difficulty in distin¬ 
guishing them from each other. 

The fact that antimony was found was never seriously 
disputed, nor could it be denied that its administration 
would account for all the symptoms of sickness, etc., 
which occurred during the week before Cook’s death. 
No one but the prisoner could have administered it. 

The general result of the . whole evidence on both 
sides appears to be to prove !>eyond all reasonable doubt 
that the symptoms of Cook’s death 'frere perfectly con¬ 
sistent with those of poisoning by strychnine, and that 
there was strong reason to believe that they were incon¬ 
sistent with any other cause. Coupling this with the 
proof that Palmer bought strychnia just before each of 
the two attacks, and that he robbed Cook of all his pro¬ 
perty, it is impossible to doubt the propriety of the ver¬ 
dict. 

Palmer’s case is remarkable on account of the ex¬ 
traordinary minuteness and labour with which it was 

Remarks on Pai- tried, and on account of the extreme 
merscase. ability with which the trial was con¬ 

ducted on both sides. 

The intricate set of facts which show that Palmer had 
a strong motive to commit the crime; his behaviour 
before it, at the time when it was being committed, and 
after it had been committed; the various considerations 
which 9how'ed that took must have died by tetanus pro¬ 
duced by strychnine; that Palmer had the means of 
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administering strychnine to him; that he did actually 
administer what in all probability was strychnine ; that 
lie also administered antimonv on many occasions : and 
that all the different theories by which Cook’s death 
otherwise than by strychnine could be accounted for 
were open io fatal objections, form a collection of eight 
or ten different sets of facts, all connected together im¬ 
mediately or remotely either as being, or as being shown 
not to be, the causes or the effects of Cook's murder, or 
as forming pail of the actual murder itself. 

The scientific evidence is remarkable on various 
grounds, but particularly because it supplies a singular¬ 
ly perfect illustration of the identity between the or¬ 
dinary processes of scientific research, and the prin¬ 
ciples explained above, as being those on which Judi¬ 
cial Evidence proceeds. Take, for instance, the ques¬ 
tion, ])id Cook die of tetanus, either traumatic or idio¬ 
pathic? ' The symptoms of those diseases are in the 
first place ascertained inductively, and their nature was 
proved by the testimony of Sir Ben jamin Brodie and 
otheis. The course of the symptoms being compared 
with those of Cook, they did not correspond. The in¬ 
ference bv deduction was that Cook's death was not 
caused by those diseases. Logically the matter might 
he stated thus: — 

All persons w r ho die either of traumatic or of idio¬ 
pathic tetanus exhibit a certain course of symptoms. 

Cook did not exhibit that course oflymptoms, therefore 
Cook did not die of traumatic or of idiopathic tetanus. 
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Every one of the arguments and theories stated in the 
case may easily be shown by a little attention to be so many 
illustrations of the rules of evidence on the one hand, and 
of the rules of induction and deduction on the other. 

On the other hand, a flood of irrelevant matter appa- 
i ently connected with the trial pressed, so to speak, for 
admittance, and if it had been admitted, would hav« 
swollen the trial to unmanageable proportions, and 
thrown no real light upon the main question. Palmer 
was actually indicted for the murder of his trife, Ann 
Palmer, and for the murder of' his brother, Walter 
Palmer. Every -ort nt story w r as in circulation as 
to what he had done. It wa< said that twelve or four¬ 
teen persons had at different times been buried from 
his house under suspicious circumstances. It was sai«l 
that he had poisoned Lord George Bentinek, who died 
very suddenly some years before. He had certainly 
forged his mother’s acceptance to bills of exchange, and 
had carried on a series of gross frauds on insurance 
offices. There was the strongest reason to suspect that 
the evidence of Jeremiah Smith, referred to in the case, 
was plotted and artful perjury. If Palmer had been 
tried in France, every one of these and innumerable other 
topics would have been introduced, and the real matter in 
dispute would not have been nearly so fully discussed. 

No case sets in a clearer light either the theory or 
the practical working of the principles on which the 
Evidence Act is bd&ed. 

One special matter on which Palmer’s trial throws 
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great light is the nature of the evidence of experts. The 
provisions relating to this subject are contained in sec¬ 
tions 45 and 4b of the Kvidence Act. The only point 
of much importance in connection with them is that it 
should be borne in mind that their evidence is given 
on the assumption that certain facts occurred, but that 
it does not in common ca*es show whether or not the 
facts on which the expert gives his opinion did really 
occur. For instance. Sir Benjamin Brodie and other 
witnesses in Palmer s case said that the symptoms they 
had heard described were the symptoms of poisoning 
by strychnine, but whether the maid-servants and others 
who witnessed and described rook’s death were or were 
not speaking the truth was not a question for them, but 
for the jury. Strictly speaking, an expert ought not 
to be asked, “ Do you think that the deceased man died 
of poison He ought to be asked to what cause he 
would attribute the death of the deceased man, assum¬ 
ing the symptom* attending his death to have been cor¬ 
rectly described ! J or whether any cause except poison 
would account for such and such specified symptoms? 
This, however, is a matter of form. The substance of 
the rules as to experts is that they are only witnesses, 
not judges ; that their evidence, however important, 
is intended to be used only as materials upon which 
others are to form their decision; and that the fact 
which they have to prove is the fact that they entertain 
certain opinions on certain grounds, and not the fact 
that grounds for their opinions do really exist. 
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Irrelevant Facts. 

Having thus described and illustrated theory 0 f 
relevancy, it will be desirable to say something of ir¬ 
relevant facts which might at first ^ight be supposed to 
be relevant. 

From the explanations given in the earlier paid; of 
the chapter it follows that facts arf* irrelevant unless 
■ they can be shown to stand m the relation oi cause cr 

, <L 

' in the relation of effect to facts in issue, every step in 
the connection being either proved or of such a nature 
that it may be presumed without proof. 

The vast majority of ordinary facts simply co-exist 

What facts are ir- without being in any assignable manner 
cievant. connected together. For instance, at 

the moment of the commission of a crime in a great 

city numberless other transactions are going on in the 

immediate neighbourhood; but no one would think of 

giving evidence of them unless they were in some way 

connected with the crime. Facts obviouslv irrelevant 

«/ 

therefore present little difficulty. The only difficulty 
arises in dealing with facts *which are apparently re¬ 
levant but are not really so. The most important ot 

these are three: — 

# 

Fact* apparently 1* Statements as to facts made by per-* 

relevant. , n , 

sons not called as witnesses. 
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2. Transactions similar to but unconnected with, the 
facts in issue. 

Opinions formed by persons as to the facts in issue 
07 relevant facts. 

None of these are relevant within the definition of rele¬ 
vancy given in sections b—11, both inclusive. It may 
possibly lie argued that the effect of the second paragraph 
of section 11* would be to admit proof of such facts as 
these. It may, for instance, be said: A (not called as a 
witness) was heard to declare that he had seen B commit, 
a crime. This makes it highly probable that B did com¬ 
mit that crime. Therefore A’s declaration is a relevant 
fact under section l l (2). This was not the intention of 
the section, as is <diown by the elaborate provisions con¬ 
tained in the following part of the Chapter II. (sections 
12—-TM as to particular classes of statements, which are 
regarded a< relevant facts 4 either because the circum¬ 
stances’under which they are made invest them with im¬ 
portance, or because no better evidence can be got. The 
sort of facts which the section was intended to include 
are facts which either exclude or imply more or less dis¬ 
tinctly the existence of the facts sought to he proved, 
Some degree of latitude was designedly left in the word¬ 
ing of the section (in compliance with a suggestion from 

* Section It is hs follows: - 

Facts not otherwise relevant are relevant. 

(1) If they are inconsistent with any fact in issue or relevant fact. 

(2) If by themselves, or in connection wife other facts, they make 
the existence or non-existence of any fact in issue or relevant fact 
highly probable or improbable. 
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the Madias Government) on account of the variety of 
matters to which it might apply. The meaning of the 
section would have been more fully expressed if words to 
the following effect had been added to it: — 

“No statement shall be regarded as rendering the 
matter stated highly probable within the meaning of this 
section unless it is declared to be a relevant fact under 
some other section of this Act.” 


The reasons why statements as to facts made by persons 

Keas/m for rxriu- not ;iS witnesses ar<- excluded, 

of hearsay except iii certain specified cases (see 

sections 17—dll), aie woious, In the fiist place it is 
matter of common experience that statements in com¬ 
mon conversation are made lightly, and are *o liable- 
to be misunderstood or misrepresented, that they cannot 
be depended upon for any important purpose unless they 
are made undei special circumstances. 

It may be said that this is an objection to the* weight 
objection. of such statements and fiot to their rele¬ 


vancy, and there is some degree of truth in this remark. 
No doubt, when a man has to inquire into facts of which, 
he receives in the first instance very confused accounts, 
it may and often will be extremely important for him to 
trace the most cursory and apparently futile report. And 
facts relevant in the highest degree to facts in issue may 
often be discovered in this manner. A policeman or a 
lawyer engaged in getting up a case, criminal or civil* 
would neglect his duty altogether if he shut his ears to 
everything which was not relevant within the meaning 
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of the Evidence Act. A Judge or Magistrate in India 
frequently has to perform duties which in England would 
be performed by police officers or attorneys. He has to 
sift out the truth for himself as well as he can, and with 
little assistance of a professional kind. Section 105 is 
intended to arm the Judge with the most extensive power 

Effort of 1,0cturn possible for the purpose of getting at the 
1M ' truth. Tlie effect of this section* is that 

in order to get to the bottom of the matter before it the 
Court will be able to look at and inquire into every fact 
whatever. It will m>t, however, be able to found its judg¬ 
ment upon the class of statements in question, for the 
following reasons :— 

If this were permitted, it would present a great tempta¬ 
tion to indolent Judges to be satisfied with second-hand 
reports. 

It would open a wide door to fraud. People would 
make statements for which they would be in no way 
responsible, and the fact that tbe*e statements were made 
would be proved by witnesses who knew' nothing of the 
matter stated. Every one would thus be at the mercy of 
people who might choose to tell a lie, and wdiose evidence 
could neither be tested nor contradicted. 

Suppose that A, 15, C, and D give to E, F, and G 

a minute detailed account of a crime which they sav w T as 

* * • 

* Section 165 is as follows : — 

“The Judge may in order to discover or obtain proper proof of 
“ relevant facts ask any question he pleases iriPany form, at any time, 
“ of any witness, or of the parties about any fact relevant or irrele¬ 
vant, aud may order the production of any document or thing.” 
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coiWmiited by Z. E, F, and G repeat what they have 
heard correctly. A, B, C, and I) disappear or afe not 
forthcoming. It is evident that Z would be altogether 
unable to defend himself in this case, and that the Court 
would be unable to test the statements of A, B, C, and 1). 
The only wav to avoid this is to exclude such evidence 
altogether, and so to put upon both Judges and Magis- 
trates as strong a pressure as possible to get to the bottom 
of the matter before them. 


It would waste an incalculable amount of time. To 
try to trace unauthorized and irresponsible gossip, and to 
d iscover the grains of truth which may lurk in it, is like 
trying to trace a fish in the water. 

f (The exclusion of evidence a* to transactions similar to, 

’ Unconnected tnms. hut not specifically connected with the 

facts in issue, rests upon the ground that 
if it were not enforced every trial, whether civil 01 
criminal, might run into an inquiry into the whole life 
and character of the parties concerned^ Litigants have 
frequently many matter^ in difference besides the precise 
point legally at issue between them, and it often requires 
a good deal of vigour to prevent them from turning 
Courts of Justice into theatres in which all their affairs 


may be discussed. A very slight acquaintance with 
French procedure is enough to show the evils of not keep¬ 
ing people close to the ppint in judicial proceedings. 

As to evidence opinion, it is excluded because its\ 
■vniuHfon of Kvi- udmission would in nearly all cases be I 

dencc of opinion. , mere waste (>f 7 
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i 

The concluding part of the chapter on the relevancy of 

Exception, to rule. ,acts enumerates the exceptions which 
as to irrelevancy are to he made to the general rules as 

to irrelevancy. / The rules as to admissions, statements 
made by persons who cannot be called as witnesses, and 
statements made under circumstances which in them¬ 
selves afford a guarantee for their truth, are an exception 
to the exclusion of statements as proof of the matter 
stated.) 

» ' 



an exception to tin* exclusion of evidence of transactions \ 
not specifically connected with facts in issue, and the • 


provisions as to the admission of evidence of opinions ir 
certain cases are contained in sections —'>•'). I will 
notice very shortly the principle on which tliese provi¬ 
sions proceed. 

1. The general rule with regard to admission*, which 

Admissions. are defined to mean all that the parties 
or their representatives in certain degree* say about the 
matter in dispute, or tacts relevant thereto, is that they 
may be proved as against those who made them, but not 
in their favour. The reason of the rule is obvious. If A 

says, “ B owes me money,” the mere fact that he says sc 

•' * * 

does not even tend to prove the debt. If the statement 
lias any value at all, it must be derived from some fact 
which lies bevond it; for instance, A’s recollection of his 
having lent B the money. To that feet of course, A can 
testify, but his subsequent assertions add nothing to what 
he has to say. If, on the other hand, A had said, “ B does 
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not owe me anything,'’ this is a fact of which B 
might make use, and which might be decisive of the 
case. 

Admissions in reference to crimes are usually called 
Confessions. confessions. 1 may observe upon the pro¬ 
visions relating to them that sections 25, 26, and 27 were 
transferred to the Evidence verbatim from the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, Act XXV of 1851. They differ 
widely from the law of England, and were inseited in the 
Act of 1801 in order to prevent the practice of torture by 
the police for the purpose of extracting confessions from 
persons in their custody. 

Statement^ made by poisons who are dead or otherwise 
statements.by wit- incapacitated from being called as wit- 

muses, who CdiMint 

be called. nesses are admitted in the cases mention¬ 


ed in sections 02 and 0-3. 


The reason is that in the cases 


in question in better evidence is to be had. 

In certain cases statements are made under* circum- 


Htatemcnt* under stances which in themselves are a stong 

special circum- . .. 

etsil »cc8. reason lor believing them to he true, and 

in these‘cases there is generally little use in calling the 
person by whom the statement was made, IJie sections 
which relate to them are 84—88. 


It may be well to point out here the manner in which 
the Evidence Act affects the proof of evidence given by 
a witness in a Court of Juslice. The relevancy of the fact 
that such evidence was given, depends partly on the 
general principles of relevancy. ^ Eor instance, if a witness 
were accused of giving false testimony, the fact that 
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he gave the testimony alleged to be false would be a fact 
in issue. \ But the Act also provides for cases in which! 
the fact ^hat evidence was given on a different occasion 
is to be admissible, either to prove the matter stated 
(section $), or in order to contradict (sections 155, rf), 
or in order to corroborate (section 157) the witness. By 
reference to these sections it must be ascertained whether 
the fact that the evidence was given is relevant. If it 
is relevant, section 55 enacts that an entry of it in a 
record made by any public servant in the discharge of 
his duty shall be relevant as a mode of proving it. The 
Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure direct all judicial 
officers to make records of the evidence given before 
them; and section 80 of the Evidence Act provides that 
a document purporting to be a record of evidence shall 
be presumed to be genuine, that statements made as to 
the circumstances under which it was taken shall be 
presumed*to be true, and the evidence to have been duly 
taken. ^ The result of these sections taken together is 
that when proof of evidence given on previous occasions 
is admissible, it may oe proved by the production of the 
record or a certified copy, (see section 7G). 

The sections as to judgments (40, 41) designedly omit 
Judgments in other to deai witl * the question of the effect of 

judgments in preventing further proceed¬ 
ings in regard of the same matter. The law upon this 
subject is to be found in section 2 of the Code of Civil 
Procedure, and in section 400 of the\tode of Criminal 
Procedure. The cases which the Evidence Act provides 
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for are (cases in which the judgment of a Court is in the 
nature qE a law, and creates the right which it affirms 

to exist, i 

* 

The opinions of any persons, other than the Judge by 
opinion*. whom the fact is to he decided, as to 
the existence of facts in issue or relevant facts are, as a 
rule, irrelevant to the decision of the cases to which they 
relate, for the most obvious reasons. To show that such 
and such a person thought that a crime had been com¬ 
mitted or a contract made would either be to '•how nothing 
at all, or it would invest the person whose opinion was 
proved with the character of a Judge. In some few cases, 
the reasons for which are self-evident, it is otherwise. 


I hev are specified in ^ectioo 45—51. 

The sections as to character require little remark. 

Chiraci<-r „i„ „ Kvi.lence of cliariictor k generally 
important speaking, only a makeweight, though 

there are two classes of cases in which it is highly 
important: — •» 

(1) (Where conduct is equivocal, or even presumably 
criminal/ In this case evidence of character may explain 
conduct and rebut the presumptions which it might raise 
in the absence of such evidence. A man is found in 


possession of stolen goods. He says he found them and 
took charge of them to give them to the owner. If lie is 


a man of very high character this may be believed. 

(2)^When a charge rests on the direct testimony of a 
single witness, ancf on the bare denial of it by the person 
charged., A man is accused of an indecent assault by a 
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woman with whom he was accidentally left alone. He 

V 

denies it. Here a high character for morality on the part 
of the accused person would he of great importance. 



CHAPTER IV. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE INDIAN EVIDENCE ACT. 

In the preceding pages I have stated aru illustrated 

No rofcrcnco to the thin nf judicial evid< ih- , on which 
the Ev<c Act is based. 1 have but 
little to add to that e> planation. flClu Act t> peaks lor 
itself. No labour spared to make its provisions 

complete and distinct. As the first section repeals all 
unwritten rules of evidence-, and as the Act itself supplies 
a distinct body of law upon the subject, its object would 
be defeated by elaborate references to English cases. In 
so far as it L obscure or incomplete, the Judges and the 
Legislature are its proper critics. If it is turned into an 
abridgment of the law which it was meant to replace, it 
will be injurious instead of being useful to those for 
whom it was intended. 

I shall accordingly content myself with a very short 
description of the contents of the remainder of the Act, 
referring for a full explanation of the matter to the Act 
itself. 

The general scheme of Part II, which relates to Proof 

scheme of Part an( i consists of four chapters, containing 
11 ‘ forty-five sections, may be expressed in 

the following propositions: — 
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l.i Certain facts al*e so notorious in themselves, or are 
judkaa notice. stated in so authentic a manner in well- 
known and accessible publications, that they require no 
proof.': The Court, if it does uot know them, can inform 


itself upon them without formally taking evidence. These 
facts are said to be judicially noticed- 

2. All facts except the contents of documents may be 
Oral evidence proved by oral evidence, which must 
in all cases be direct. That is, it must consist of a declar¬ 


ation by the wit tie >s that he perceived bv liis own senses 
the tact to which he testifies. 

‘d. The contents of documents must he proved either by 
Document*. the production of the document, which is 

called primary evidence, or by copies or oral accounts of 
the contents, which are called secondary evidence. Pri¬ 
mary evidence is required as a rule, but this is subject to 
seven important exceptions in which secondary evidence 
may be given. The most important of these are (l) cases 
in which the document is in the po>session of the adverse 
party, in which case the adverse party must in general 
(though there are several exceptions) have notice to pro¬ 
duce the document before secondary evidence of it can be 


given. 

And (2) cases in which certified copies of public docu¬ 
ments are admissible in place of the documents them- 
.selves. 

4. Many classes of documents which are defined in the 
Act, are presumed to be what they pufport to be, but this 
presumption is liable to be rebutted, Two sets of prer 
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sumptions will sometimes apply to the «ame document. 
For instance, what purports to be a certified copy of a 
record of evidence is produced. It must by section 76 be 
presumed to be an accurate copy of the record of evidence. 
By section SO the facts stated in the record itself as to the 
circumstances under which it was taken, e.y., that ii was 
read over to the witness in a language which he under¬ 
stood, must be presumed to be true. 

5. AVhen a contract, (grant, or other disposition of 

TTnHiw, when property i« reilticed to writing, the 
ex,luM.eevidence, wr iting itself (or seoendiiry evidence ot" 

its contents) is not only the best, but is the f'nly admis¬ 
sible evidence of the matter which it contains. It cannot 
he varied bv oral evidence except in eeitain specified cases. 

It is necessary in applying these general doctrines 
(the expediency of which is obvious) to practice to go into 
considerable di tail, and to intioduee provisos, exceptions, 
and qualifications which appear more intricate and ditti- 
cult than they really are. If, however, the propositions 
just stated are once distinctly understood and borne in 
mind, the details will be easily mastered when the occa¬ 
sion for applying them arises. The provisions in the 
Act are all made in order to meet real difficulties which 
arose in practice in England, and which must of necessity 
arise over and over again, and give occasion to litigation 
unless they were specifically provided for beforehand. 
One single principle runs through all the propositions 
Principle of provi- relating to documentary evidence, litis- 

ohh in oocumont- ° . .v 

that the very object for which writing is* 


*i»nH 
•ry evidence. 
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used is to perpetuate the memory of what is written'down, 
and -o to furnish permanent proof of it. Jin order that 
full effect mav he given to this, two thing's are necessary, 
namely, , that the document itself should whenever it is 

i * 

* j 

possible be put before the Judge for his inspection, and 

that if it purports to be a filial settlement of a previous 

negotiation, a* in the case of a written contract, it shall 

be treated as final, and shall not be varied bv word of 

* 

mouth. If the first of these rules were not observed tlie 

benefit of writing: would bo lost. There is no use in 

* 

writing a thing down unless the writing* is read. If the 
second rule were not observed people would never know 
when a question was settled, as they would be able to 
play fast and loose with their writings. 

By bearing these leading principles in mind the details 
and exceptions will become simple. Their practical im¬ 
portance is indeed as nothing in comparison to the impor¬ 
tance of the rules which they qualify. 

The third part of the Act, which contains three chapters 
(Chapters VII., Till., and IX.) and sixty-seven sections, 
relates to the production and effect of evidence. 

Chapter VII., which relates to the burden of proof, 
Presumptions. deals with a subject, which reqniries a 
little explanation. This is the subject of presumptions. 
Like most other words introduced into the law of evidence, 

it has various meanings, and it has besides a history to 

* 

which I shall refer very shortly. 

In times when the true theory of proof was very imper¬ 
fectly understood, inasmuch as physical science, by the 

M 
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progress of which (hat theory was gradually discovered, 
was in its infancy, numerous attempts were made to 
construct theories as to the weight of evidence which 
should supply the want of one founded on observation. 
In some cases this was effected by requiring the testi- 
mony of a certain number of witnesses in particular cases ; 
such a fact must be proved by two witnesses, such another 
by four, and so on. In other cases particular items of 
evidence were regarded as full proof, half lull proof, 
proof less than half full, .md proof more than half full. 

The doctrine of presumptions was closely connected 
with this theory. Presumptions were inferences which 
the Judges were directed to draw from certain states of 
facts in certain cases, and tbc^e presumptions were allow¬ 
ed a certain amount of weight in the scale of proof; such 
a presumption and such evidence amounted to full proof, 
such another to half full, and so on. The very irregular 
manner in 'which the English law of evidence grew up 
has had, amongst other effects, that of making it an un¬ 
certain and difficult question how far the theory of pre¬ 
sumptions, and tlie other theories of which they formed 
a part, affect English law, hut substantially the result is 
somewhat as follows : — 

Presumptions are of four kinds according to English law. 

1. Conclusive presumptions. These are rare, but when 
they occur they provide that certain modes of proof shall 
not be liable to contradiction. 

Presumptions which affect the ordinary rule as to 
The burden of proof that he who affirms must proved He 
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who affirms that a man is dead must usually prove it, but 
if he shows that the man fyas not been heard of for seven 
years, he shifts the burden of proof on his adversary. 

3. [There are certain presumptions which, though liable 
to be rebutted, are regarded by English law as being 
something more than mere maxims, though it is by no 
means easy to sav how much more. An instance of such 

t. «. 

presumption is to he found in the rule that recent 
possession of stolen goods unexplained raises a presump¬ 
tion that the possessor is either the thief or a receiver. 

4. Bare presumptions of fact, which are nothing but 
arguments to which the Court attaches whatever value it 
pleases. 

Chapter VII. of the Evidence Act deals with this sub¬ 
ject as follows :—First it lays down the general principles 
which regulate the burden of proof (sections 101—lOfi). 
It then ^numerates the cases in which the burden of 
proof is determined in particular cases, not by tlie relation 
of the parties to the cause, but by presumptions (sections 
107—111). It notices two cases of conclusive presump¬ 
tions, the presumption of legitimacy from birth during 
marriage (section 112), and the presumption of a valid 
cession of territory from the publication of a notification 
to that effect in the Gazette of India (section 113). This 
is one of several conclusive statutory presumptions which 
will be found in different parts of the Statutes and Acts. 
Finally, it declares, in section 114, that- the Court may 
in all cases whatever draw from the facts before it what¬ 
ever inferences it thinks just. The terms of this section 
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arc such as to reduce to their proper position of mere 
maxims which are to be applied to facts by the Courts in 
their discretion, a large number of presumptions to which 
English law gives, to a greater or less extent, an artificial 
value, Aine of the most important of them are given by 
way of illustration. 


All notice of certain general legal principles which are 
sometimes called presumptions, but which in reality 
belong rather to the substantive law than to the law of 
evidence, was designedly omitted, nyt l>ecause the truth 
of those principles was denied, but because it was not con¬ 
sidered that the Evidence Act was the proper place for 
them. The most impoitant of these is the presumption, 
as it is sometimes called, that every one knows the law. 
The principle is far more correctly stated in the maxim, 
that ignorance of the law does not excu.se a breach of it. 
which is one of the fundamental principles of. criminal 
law. 


The sub ject of estoppels (Chapter VIII.) differs from 
that of presumptions in the circumstance that an estoppel 
Is* a personal disqualification laid upon a person peculiarly 
circumstanced from proving peculiar facts. A presump¬ 
tion is a rule that particular inferences shall be drawn 
from particular facts whoever proves them, Much of the 
English learning connected with estoppels is extremely 
intricate and technical, but this arises principally from 
two causes, the peculiarities of English special pleading, 
and the fact that the effect of prior judgments is usually^ 
treated by the English text writers as a branch of the law 
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of evidence, and not as a branch of the law of Civil 
Procedure. 

The remainder of the Act consists of a reduction to 
express propositions of rules as to the examination of 
witnesses, which are well established and understood. 
They call for no commentary or introduction, as tliev 
sufficiently explain their own meaning, and do not 
materially vary the existing law and practice. 
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OUR INDIAN HORSE ; or, A few Notes on the Animal. Compiled and 
Translated from the Ancient Medical and other Works of the Hindus. 
By Ba/a Sir Soubindro Mohuh Tagore, Kt., c.i.e. Feap, 8 yo, 
sewed. As. 8. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON HORSE, HARNESS AND TRAP. BY 

Douglas White. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

DOGS FOR HOT CLIMATES. A Guide for Residents in Tropical 
Countries as to suitable Breeds, their Respective Uses, Management 
and Doctoring. By Vkko Shaw and Captain M. H. Hayks. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. Rs. 5-4 *, cash, Rs. 4*8, 

“ The authors of ‘ Dogs for Hot Climates ’ show in a concise practical 
way how to treat dogs out here, and what breeds best stand the climate. 
The book should be on every one’s table, for sensible treatment will save 
the life of many a valuable and muoh-loved pet.”— Indian Planters* 
Gazette. 

INDIAN NOTES ABOUT DOGS: Their Diseases and Treatment. 
By Major C-. Sixth Edition. Fcap, 8vo, cloth. Re. 1-8. 

THE MANAGEMENT AND BREEDING OF DOGS IN INDIA, and the 

Points to Breed for. By * Rader,’ an Associate of the English Kennel 
Club. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3. 

“A book of this kind, in a country where good and experienced 
judges aro scarce, and where reference to standard authority is often 
needed, was much wanted.”— Asian . 

HOW TO CHOOSE A DOG and how to Select a Puppy, with 
Notes 4 on the Peculiarities and Characteristics of each Breed. By Vrbo 
Siiaw. Crown fjyo, sewed. Is, 6 d . Be. 1-5 ; cash, Re, 1-2. 

A BOBBERY FACE IN INDIA: How to Collect, Train and Hunt 
it; also full Instructions for laying a Drag m India. With an Appendix 
containing a short Excursus on Banting, and an Interview with Mr. 
Pickwick. By Captain Julian. Crown 8vo, sewed. Re. 1-8. 

STATION POLO: The Training and General Treatment of Polo 
Ponies, together with Types and Traits of Players. By Lt. Hugh 
Stewart (Lucifer). Crown 8vo, cloth, Rs. 2; paper, Re, 1*8. 

Contents :—The Polo Pony—The Raw Pony—‘Preliminary Training- 
First Introduction—Stable Management—Tricks—Injuries—Shoeing— 
Station Polo—How Bball We Play?—The Procrastinator—The Polo 
Scurry—Idiosyncrasies—Types—Individual v. Combined Tactios—Odds 
and Ends. 
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POLO BULBS. Rules of The Calcutta Polo Club and of the 
Indian, Polo Association, with the Article on Polo by u An Old Hand.” 
Reprinted from ffayes’ Sporting /Veto*. Fcap. 8vo, sewed. Re. 1. 

THE POLO CALENDAR. Compiled by the Indian Polo Asso¬ 
ciation, J2mo. Cloth. Contents :—Committee of Stewards. Rules for 
the Regulation of Tournaments, Ac.—Rules of the Game—Station Polo 
•—List of Members—List of Existing Polo Ponies, names and description, 
with Alphabetical List-Records of Tournaments—Previous Winners, 
Vol. II, 1898-94, Re. 1-8. Vol. Ill, 1894-95, Rs. 2. Yol. IV, 1895-96, 
R8. 2. Vol. V, 1896-97, Rs. 3. Vol, VI, 1897-98, Rb. 2. 

THE ARMS ACT (XI OP 1878 ). With all the Notices of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, the Bengal, North-Western Provinces and Punjab 
Governments, and High Court Decisions and Rulings. By IV. Hawkins. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 7-8. 

THE RACING CALENDAR, Vol. XIV, from April 1901 to Mak<jh.1902. 
Races Past. Published by the Calcutta Turf Club. Contents:— Rules 
of Racing, Lotteries, C. T. C„ etc,, Registered Colours; Licensed 
Trainers and Jockeys: Assumed Names: List of Horses Aged, Classed 
and Measured by C. T. C. and W, I. T. C.; Races Run under C. T. C. 
Rules; Performances of Horses; Appendix A Index. 12mo, cl^tli. Rs. 5. 

Previous Volumes—I to VIII, Rs. 4 each : Volumes IX to XIII, 
Rs. 5 each. * 

CALCUTTA RACING CALENDAR. Published every fortnight. 
Annual Subscription, Rs. 12, 

CALCUTTA TURF CLUB RULES OF RACING, as in force on 
1st April 1900. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Rs, 2. 


HISTORY, CUSTOMS, TRAVELS, RE¬ 
COLLECTIONS, Etc. 

SPEECHES BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE RIGHT HON'BLE LORD 
CUBZON, 1808—MU, P.C., o.M.a.I., O.M.I.E., Viceroy'and Governor- 
General of India. Denqy 8vo, cloth. Rs, 6. 
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A SERVANT OF “JOHN COMPANY:” Being the Recollections 
of an Indian Official. By H. 6. Kkrne, c.i.k., Hon. m.a., Author of 
“ Sketches in Indian Ink,” die. With a frontispiece Portrait of the 
Author, and six full-page Illustrations by W. Simpson, from the Author’s 
Sketches. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 12$. Its. 10*8; cash, Its. 9. 

The Volume deals with, among other subjects:—“Posting Days in 
England”—“ Fighting Fitzgerald”—“ Daniel O’Connell’*—Reminiscences 
of the Indian Mutiny—Duelling in the Army, and the part the late Prince 
Consort took in the abolition of the same—Agra—Lord Canning—Sir 
Henry Lawrence—Anglo-Indian Society in the Days of the East India 
t'ompanv—Lord DRlhousie—Sir H. M. Elliot—and other well-known 
Indian Officials: interspersed with Original Stories and Anecdotes of the 
Times, with Appendix on the Present Condition of India. 

THE GREAT ANARCHY IN INDIA ; or, Darkness before Dawn. Sketches 
of Military Adventure in Hindoostan during the period immediately pre¬ 
ceding the British Occupation. By H. G. Kkknk, c.i.k. Preface by the 
Right Hon'ble Sir Uiciiakd Tkmple, Hail, lieiny 8vo, paper cover. 
Ks. 4. 

THE LIFE OF CLAUD MARTIN, Major-General in the Armv of the 
Ilon’ble East India Company, By S, 0. Hill, b.a„ b.s.c., Officer in 
charge of »he Records of the Government of India. Ciown 3vo. Illus¬ 
trated. Paper Wrapper, Rs. 3. 

THE EARLY ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH IN BENGAL; being the 

Bengal Public Consultations for the first-half of the 18th Century, Sum- 
mnrisetl, Extracted and Edited, with Introductions and Illustrative 
Addenda. By C. It. Wilson, m.a. Volume 1. 1704 to 1710. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. Us. 12. Volume 2. Part 1. 1711 to 1717, Royal 8voj cloth. 
Us. 12. 

EARLY RECORDS OF BRITISH INDIA : a History of the English Settle¬ 
ments in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of old 
travellers, and oth*»r contemporary documents, from the earliest period 
down to the rise of lltitish power in India. By .T. Tai.boys WiiEEler 
( 1879). Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 

TWENTY-ONE DAYS IN INDIA: Being the Tour of Sir Ali Baba, 

k.c.b. By Gkokge Abkriqh-Mackay. Sixth and Enlarged Edition. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. Rs. 6-4 ; cash, Rs. 4-8, 

A TRIP TO KASHMIR. By James Arbuthnot. With 04 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt. Rs. 8. 
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ECHOES FROM OLD CALCUTTA: being chiefly Reminiscences 
of the Days of Warren Hastings, Francis and Impey. Bv H. £. Bus- 
tkkd. Third Edition, considerably Enlarged with additional Illustra¬ 
tions. Post 8vo, cloth. Rs. 6. 

“ Dr. Busteed’s valuable and entertaining * Echoes from Old Calcutta’ 
revised, enlarged and illustrated with portraits and other plates rare or 
quaint. It is a pleasure to reiterate the warm com mendation of this 
instructive and lively volume which its appearance called forth some 
years since .”—Saturday Review. 

“A series of illustrations which are highlv entertaining and instructive 
of the life and manners of Anglo-Indian society a hundred years aeo . , . 
The book from first to last has not a dull page in it. and it is a work of the 
kind of which the value will increase with years.”— Englishman. 

< 

THE PARISH OF BENGAL, 1678 TO 1788. By H. B. Hyde, m.a., 
a Senior Chaplain on II. M,V Indian Ecclesiastical Establishment. With 
19 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, sewed. Its. 4, 

“ Upon every page is something of interest and of charm . . . 

there has seldom been a book better worth buying, better worth reading, 
and better worth keeping than Mr. Hyde’s Intest contribution to the 
history of old Calcutta.”— Englishman . 

THE TRIAL OF MAHARAJA NANDA KUMAR. A Narrative of a 
Judicial Murder, By H. Bkvkiudqk, b.c.s. Demy 8vo, cloth, Rs. 5. 

“Mr. Beveridge has given a great amount of thought. Jabour, and 
research to the marshalling of hia facts, and he has done bis utmost to Dut 
the exceedingly complicated and contradicting evidence in a clear and 
intelligible form .”—Borne Eeios. * 

A SUMMER IN HIGH ASIA: Being a Record of Sport and Travel 
in Baltistan and Ladakh. By Cupt. F. E. S. Adair, Author of “Sport 
in Ladakh.” Including a Chapter on Central Asian Trade, by Capt. 
S. II. Gummier (late Biitish Joint Coniniissimior at Leh). With 70 Illus¬ 
trations reproduced from Drawings and Photographs by the Author; 
also Map of the Route. Medium 8vo, cloth. 12s. Gd. net. Rs. 12-8; 
cash, Rs. 10-16. 

“ We have read this book with great pleasure and cordially commend 
it to all sportsmen. There are excellent Illustrations from Skernhpa and 
Photographs and a useful Map.”— Asian. 
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A JAUNT IN JAPAN; OB, NINETY DAYS' LEAVE IN THE FAB 

East. By Capt. S. C. F. Jackson, d.s.o. Royal l2mo, cloth. Rs. 8-8. 

‘‘To those in India who may be contemplating a trip to Japan, we 
can confidently recommend a little book by Capt. S. C. F. Jackson 
.is very readable, and moreover it contains detailed in¬ 
formation as to steamers, places en route, cost of travelling and living in 
Japan itself, what to see, and what to avoid , . • • Capt. Jackson 
is a good guide. A shrewd observer of men and manners, his remarks 
on the transition states of the Japanese people are to the point and can 
be studied with advantage."— Pioneer. 

WITH SAMPSON THROUGH THE WAB. An Account of the Naval 

Operations during the Spanish War of 1898. By W. A. M. Goods. 

With Chapters specially contributed by Rear-Admiral Sampson, Captain 

It. D. Evans and Commander C. C. Todd. With Portraits, Illustrations 

and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Rs. 9-3 ; cash, Rs. 7-14. 

« 

THE CAVE DWELLERS OF SOUTHERN TUNISIA- Recollections of a 
Sojourn with the Khalifa of Matmnta. Translated from the Danish 
by Dakiri. Biiuun, by L. H.A.B., with numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. lit. Rs. 10-8; cash, Rs. 9. 

THE CONGO STATE; OR, THE GROWTH OF CIVILIZATION IN 

Central Africa. By Dkmktuhjs C. Boiilokii, Author of “History of 
China, 1 ’ with 60 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. Rs. 14; cash, Rs. 12. 

“On the whole an accurate and useful summary of the interesting 
entcrpnto on the King of the Belgians.”— Times. 

“A very full and detailed history of the growth, development, and 
administration of the Congo."— Bookman. 
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THE HISTO&Y OF CHINA. New Edition, revised and brought up-to- 
date, with the recent concessions to the European Powers. By Dkmk- 
tiuus C. Boulgbr, Author of “Chinese Gordon.” Illustrated with 
Portraits and Maps. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 24#. Rs. 21; cash, Ks. 18. 

“ Regarded as a history, pure and simple; indeed, Mr., Boulger's latest 
effort is all that such a woik should he.”— Pall Mall Gazette . 

“ One cannot read this admirable history without feeling how much 
Mr. Boulger’s sympathies have been enlisted by the wonderful record of 
Chinese achievement and Chinese character which he has collected with 
so much charm and ability.” — Saturday Review. 

LOCKHART’S ADVANCE THROUGH TIRAH. Bv Major L. J. 
Shadwrll, p.s.o. (Suffolk Regiment), Special Correspondent of the 
Indian Pioneer and the London Daily News! Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 8 d. 
Ks. 6-9; cash, Its. 5-10. 

THE IMAGE OF WAR; OR, SERVICE IN THE CHIN HILLS. A Col- 
lection of 34 full-page Collotypes of Instantaneous Photographs and 
160 interspersed in the reading. By Surgeon-Captain A. G. Nkwland. 
With Introductory Notes by J. D. Maunabb, Esq., b.c.s. 4to, cloth, 
gilt elegant. Its. 16. 

u It would be difficult to give a more graphic picture of an Indian 
Frontier Expe-iit on.”—TAe Times. 

“ Brings home to us the Chins themselves, their ways and homes, the 
nature of the country marched through, method of campaign, and daily 
social habits and experiences of the campaigners. The letterpress, bright 
ano simple, is worthy of the photographs.”— Brwtd Arrow . 

SHIN-LUSHAI LAND. Including a Description op the various 
Expeditions into the Chin-Lushai Hills and the Final Annexation of the 
Country. By Surgn.-Lieut.-Colonel A. S. Reid, m.b., Indian Medical 
Service. With three Maps and eight Photo-tint Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth, gilt. 11s. 12. 

Contains a description of the Chin-Lushai Hills and their inhabitants, 
from the earliest records, with an account of tbe various expeditions into 
the country, the last, viz., that of 1889*90, which led to the final annexa¬ 
tion of the wild mountainous tract which lies between India and Burma, 
being given in full detail, 

MAYAM-MA: THE HOME OF THE BURMAN. By Tsaya (Rev. H. 
Powell). Crown 8^, cloth. Rs. 2. 
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THE DHAMMAPADA; ok, Scriptural Texts. A Book of Bud- 
dhist Precepts and Maxims. Translated from the Pah on the Basis of Bur¬ 
mese Manuscripts. By James Gray. Second Edition. 9vo f boards. Rs. 2. 
HINDU CASTES AND SECTS; An Exposition of the Origin of 
the Hindu Caste System and the bearing of the Sects towards each other 
and towards other Religious Systems. By Pandit Jogkndha Nath 
Bhattachakya, M.A., d.l. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 12. 

Contknts:—T he Brahmans—The Military Castes—The Scientific 
Castes—The Writer Castes—The Mercantile Castes—The Manufacturing 
and Artisan Castes—The Agricultural Castes—The Cowherds ard 
Shepherds—Miscellaneous Castes—The Sivites—The Vishnuvites—'The 
Semi-VislinnviteB and Gurn-Worshippers—Modern Religions intended to 
bring about Union between Hindus and Mahnmedan?. 

“ ^ valuable work.The Author has the courage of his convictions, 

and in setting them forth herein lie states that while reverence ought by 
all means to be shown to persons and institutions that have a just claim 
to it, nothing can be more sinful than to speak respectfully of persons 
who are enemies of mankind and to whitewash rotten institutions by 
esoteric explanations and fine phrases."— Madras Mail. 

HINDU MYTHOLOGY: Vedic and Puranic. By W. J. Wilkins, 
late of the London Missionary Society, Calcutta. Second Edition. Pro¬ 
fusely Illustrated, Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. Gd. Us. 6-9; cash, Rs. 5-10. 

“Mr. Wilkins has done his work well, with an honest desire to state 
facts aparr from all theological nrepossessinn, and his volume is likelr 
to be a useful book of reference.”— Guardian. 

MODERN HINDUISBf: Being an Account of the Religion and 
Life of the Hindus in Northern India. By W. J. Wilkins, Author of 
“ Hindu Mythology : Vedic and Puranic.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6rf. Rs. 6-9 ; cash, Rs. 5-10. 

“ He writes in a liberal and comprehensive spirit.”— Saturday Renew. 

THE HINDOOS AS THEY ARE. A Description of the Manners, 
Customs and Inner Life of Hindoo Society, Bengal. By Shib Chunjuck 
Bosk. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 

THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF EESHUB CHUNDER SEN. By F. C. 

Mazumdar. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. Ha. 2. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HINDUISM. BY Guru 
Pbhshad Sen. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3 ; pdffer, Rs. 2. 
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THE ETHICS OF ISLAM. A Lecture by the Hon’ble Ameer Ali, 
O.I.E., Author of “ Tho Spirit of Isl&m,” “ The Personal Law of the 
Mahomedans,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Rs. 2-8. 

An attempt towards the exposition of Islimic Ethics in the English 
language. Besides most of the Koranic Ordinances, a number of the 
precepts and sayings of the Prophet, the Caliph Ali, and of ‘Our Lady, 
are translated and given. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE MAHOMEDANS IN BENGAL. By Moulvik 
Fuzl Rubber. Crown 8vo, cloth. Its. 3-8. 

REMINISCENCES OF BEHAR- Bv an old Planter. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Ru. 2-8. 

RURAL LIFE IN BENGAL. Illustrative of Anglo-Tndian Suburban Life, 
more particularly in connection with tlie Planter and PeaMiotrv, the varied 
produce of the Soil and Seasons; with copious details of the culture 
and manufacture of Indigo. Illustrated with 166 Engravings (1860). 
By Colesworthy Git art. Impl. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3. 

THE FIGHTING RACES OF INDIA. By P. I>. Bon aim EE, Assistant 
in the Military Department of the Government ot India, Crown 8vo» 
cloth. Rs. 5. 

“The author hns attempted to give a brief sketch of the History, 
Ethnology, Customs Characteristics, etc., of the lighting races of India 
so as to enable the Young British Officers to form an idea of the material 
of which the Native Army is composed * * % * it fills an important 
gap in Indian Military literature.’’— Madra» Mail. 

“ Mr, Bonarjee’s Handbook will be found most useful and complete. It 
is small in compass yet contains amass of information .”—United Service 
Magazine. 

TALES FROM INDIAN HISTORY: Being the Annals ok India 
re-told in Narratives. By J. Talroys Wiirklkr. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
3 s. 6d. Its. 3-1; cash, Rs. 2-10. School Edition, cloth, limp. Re. 1-8, 

“The history of our great dependency made extremely attractive 
reading. Altogether, this is a work of rare merit,”— Broad Arroto . 

“ Will absorb the attention ot all who delight in thrilling records of 
adventure and daring. It is no mere compilation, but an earnest and 
brightly written book.”*— Daily Chronicle. 
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MB. DUTT AND LAND ASSESSMENTS. (A Reply to Mr. R. C. Dutt’s 
Book on Famines in India.) By an Indian Civilian. Reprinted from 
the Calcutta “Englishman .” Demy 8vo, sewed. Re. 1-8. 

A MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA, including Malwa and adjoik- 
ing Provinces, with the History, and copious Illustrations, of tbe Past 
and Present Condition of that Country. By Maj.-Genl. S. J. Malcolm, 
o.c.b., Ac. Reprinted from Third Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
lis. 5. 

A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF THE POPULAR “JIHAD.” Showing 
that all the Wars of Mahammad were defensive, and that Aggressive 
War or Compulsory Conversion is not allowed in the Koran, Ac. By 
Moulavi Chbragh Ali, Author of “Reforms under Moslem Rule,” 

“ Hyderabad under Sir Salar Jung,” Demy 8vo, cloth. Us. 6. 

BOOK OF INDIAN ERAS. With Tables foe calculating Indian 
Dates. By Albxandkr Cunningham, c.s.i., c.i.b., Major-General, 
Royal Engineers. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 12. 

THE RACES OF AFGHANISTAN: Being a Brief Account of the 
principal Nations inhabiting that Country. By Surgn.-Maj. H. W. 
Bellrw, o.s. i., late on Special Political Duty at Kabul. 8vo, cloth. 
Rs. 2. * 

KASHGARIA (EASTERN OR CHINESE TURKESTAN). Historical, 
Geographical, Military and Industrial. By Col. Kuropatkin, Russian 
Army. Translated by Maj. Go wan, H. M.’s Indian Army. 8vo, cloth, 
Rs. 2. 

ANCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED B7 MEGASTHENES AND ARRIAN. 

With Introduction, Notes and a Map of Ancient India. By J. W. 
McCrindlr, m.a. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

ANCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED B7 KTESIAS THE KNIDIAN. 

A Translation of the Abridgment of his 4 Indika,' by Photios, With 
Introduction, Notes and Index. By J. W. McCkindlk, m.a. Demy 
8vo, cloth, Ka, S. 
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THE SOVEREIGN PRINCES AND CHIEFS OF CENTRAL INDIA. Br 

G, M. Abkrioh-Mackay. Volume I—The House of Holkar Imn 
8vo, cloth, 11s. 12. * 

SPEECHES OF LALMOHUN GHOSE. Edited by Asutosh Baner* 

jkb. Parts I and II in one Volume. Crown 8vo, sewed. 11s. 2. 


DOMESTIC BOOKS. 

BAKER AND COOK. A Domestic Manual fob Indu. By Mrs. 
K. Temple-W'kight, Author of -‘Flowers and Garden*.’* Second Edi’- 
[ion, Revised and Euhirged. Crown 8vo, boards. Its. '2-8. 

“The outcome of ion* experience and nuyiy patient experi men ts." — 
Pioneer. 

“ No better authority on matters Mating to the Kitchen and all that per¬ 
tains to cuisine is to be found thtm Ain. Temp le-W righ Englishman. 

THE INDIAN COOKERV BOOK* A Practical Handbook to the 

Kitchen in India, adapted to the 'three Presidencies. Containing Original 
and Approved Kecipeain every department of Indian Cookery; Recipes 
for Summer Beverages and.Home-made Liqueurs; Medicinal and other 
Recipes; together with a varietv of things worth knowing. By a Thirty- 
rive Years’Resident. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 8. J 

MEM-SAHIB’S COOKERY BOOS. By A. C. S. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. [lieprinting. 

MEM-SAHIB’S BOOK OF CAKES, BISCUITS, etc. By A.'c. S. With 
R emarks ou Ovens, Hindustani Vocabulary, Weights and Measures, 
lfimo, cloth. Rs. 2. * 

2VERY-DAY MENUS FOR INDIA. By W. 8. Burke. Long V2mo 
Re. 2; 

SIMPLE MENUS AND RECIPES FOR CAMP, HOME, AND NURSERY 

containing Menus and Recipos for Meals in Camp, Afternoon Teas, Station 
Dinners, Meals for Children, and many useful hints for Housewives in 
India. By Lucy Carne. 8vo. [/a preparation, 

HRMINGER’S MANUAL OF GARDENING FOR BENGAL. UPPER 
AND SOUTHERN INDIA- Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date by J, Camkkox, v l.s., Superintendent, Mysore 
Government Gardens, Bam;alore. Part I. Gardening Operations. 
Part II. The Vegetable Garden. Part III, The Fruit Garden. 
Part IV.' The Flower Garden. Imp. 16mo, cloth. [Beady Shortly. 
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FLOWERS AND GARDENS IN INDIA. A Manual for Beginners.. 
By Mrs. K. Temple- W iught. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, boards. Kb. 2-8. 

.“ A most useful little book winch we cannot too strongly recom¬ 
mend. We can recommend it to our readers with the utmost confidence, 
as being not only instructive, but extremely interesting, and written m a 
delightfully easy, chatty strain.”— Civil and Military Gazette. 

“ Very practical throughout. There could not be better advice than this, 
and the way it is given shows the enthusiasm of Mrs. Tempie- 
W rigb t. "—Pioneer. 

THE AMATEUR GARDENER IN THE HILLS. With a few Hints 
on Fowls, Pigeons .and Rabbits. By An Amateur. Second Edition, Re¬ 
vised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

COW-KEEPING IN INDIA. A Simple and Practical Book on their 
care and tieatiuent, their various Breeds, and the means of rendering 
them profitable. By 1§a Twkkd. Second Edition. With 3T Illustrations 
of the various Breeds, <fec. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. Rs. 4-8. 

“ A most useful contribution to a very important subject, and we can 
strongly recommend it.”— Madras Mail . 

COWS IN INDIA AND POULTRY: their Care and Management. By 
Mrs. James. Second Edition. 8vo, boards. Rs. 2. 

POULTRY-KEEPING IN INDIA A. Simple and Practical Book 
on their care and treatment, their various Breeds, and the means of 
rendering them profitable. By Isa Twkkd, Author of “ Cow-Keeping in 
India.’’ Second Edition, thoroughly revised, with new Illustrations 
throughout. Crown 8vo, cloth. [ In preparation. 

“ a b#ok which will be found of great use by all those who keep a 
poultry-yard.”— Madras Mail. 

HANDBOOK ON D1JCKS, GEESE, TURKEYS, GUINEA-FOWLS, 

Pea-Hens, Pigeons, Habits, <fcc. By Isa Twkkd. Illustiated. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Its. 3-8. 

HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND MEDICAL TREATMENT OF 
Ghildhkn in India.*Bv EdwaUd A. Bikcii, m.ik* late Principal, Medical 
College, Calcutta. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Being the Ninth 
Edition of “ Goodeve’s Hints for the Management of Children in India.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 7. 

MEDICAL HINTS FOR HOT CLIMATES and for those out of reach of 
Professional Aid. With Diagrams for Bandaging. By Chaulks 
HkatOS, m.u.C.s. Fedp. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6 d. Rs. 3-1; cash, Rs. 2-10. 

« We can recommend this book to those who are ill the Colonies as a 
useful.handy guide to health,”— Hospital Gazette* 
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OUE INDIAN SERVANTS, and How to Treat Them: with a Sketch of the 
Law o! Master and Servant. By Capt. Alban Wilson, 4th Gurkha 
Rifles. l8mo, sewed. Re. 1. 

Every sahib and merasahib should invest a rupee in Capt, Wilson’s 
little book.”— Englishman. 

ENGLISH ETIQUETTE FOB INDIAN GENTLEMEN. By W. Trego 

Webb, Bengal Educational Department. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
doth, Re. 1-4; paper, Re. 1. 

The book comprises chapters on General Conduct, Calls, Dining-out, 
Levees, Balls, Garden-parties, Railway-travelling, Ac. It also contains a 
chapter on Letter-writing, proper Modes of Address, Ac., together with 
Hints on how to draw up Applications for Appointments, with Examples. 

PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC HYGIENE for vhk School and Home: 
Being a Text-book on Elementary Physiology, Hygiene, Home Nursing 
and First Aid to the Injured; lor Senior Schools and haunty Reference. 
By Mrs. Hakold Hkndlky, Medallist, National Health Society, Eng¬ 
land. 36 Illustrations. Ex. leap. 8vo, cloth. Ks. 2; or cloth, gilt. 
Bs. 2-8. 

“ We are decidedly of opinion that it iB the must practical and useful 
book of its kind which has been published in India. We trust it will 
gain a large circulation in the schools and homes of India .”—Indian 
Medical Gazette. 


THACKER’S GUIDE ROOKS. 

AQUA.—HANDBOOK TO AQBA AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. By 

H. G. Kkknk, o.s. Sixth Edition. Revised. Maps, Plans, Ac. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. Rs. 2-8. » * 

AG&A, DELHI, ALLAHABAD, CAWNPORE, LUCKNOW, AND 

Benares. By H. G. Kkbnm, c.s. With Maps and Plans. In one 
Fcap. 8yo. volume. Us. 5. 

ALLAHABAD, LUCKNOW, CAWNPORE, AND BENARES. By H. G. 
Kkbnk, c.s. Second Edition. Revised. With four Maps and a Plan. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

CALCUTTA.—GUIDE TO CALCUTTA. By Edmund Mitchell, Fcap. 
8vo, sewed. Re. 1. 
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CALCUTTA ILLUSTRATED. A series of Photo Reproductions 
of upwards of 30 Views of the City, including the Government Offices, 
Public Buildings, Gardens, Native Temples, Views on the Hooghly, and 
other Places of Interest, with descriptive Letterpress, Oblong 4to. 
Paper, Rs. 4 ; cloth, Rs. 5. 

SIMLA.—GUIDE TO SIMLA AND ROUTES INTO THE INTERIOR 

based on Towelle’s Handbook ami Guide to Simla. Revised with Map of 
Station and Index to all Houses ; also Map of Hill States. 12mo, cloth. 
Us. 4. 

SIMLA.—THACKER’S MAP OF SIMLA. 6"=1 mile. Shewing every 
house. Folded in Wrapper. Re. 1. 

SIMLA ILLUSTRATED. A Series of 21 Photographic Views of the 
Summer Capital of India. Oblong 4to, Paper, Rs. 2-8; cloth, Rs. 3-8. 

DARJEELING.—GUIDE TO DARJEELING AND ITS NEIGHBOUR- 

hood. By Edmund Mitohkll, m.a. Second Edition. By G. Huttos 
Taylok. Willi 13 Illustrations and 3 Maps. Fcap. 8vo, sewed. Rs. 2. 

DELHI—HANDBOOK TO DELHI AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. By 

H. G. Keknk, c.s. Fifth Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

INDIA.—GUIDE TO INDIA AND INDIAN HOTELS. By G. Hutton 
Taylor. With HO Half-tone Illustrations of celebrated places from 
Photographs. Coloured Map of India. Crown 8vo, stiff wrapper. Rs, 2. 

KASHMIR HANDBOOK.— A Guide for Visitors. By Likut.-Colonel 
Duke, i#m.s. Second Edition. Being the Sixth Edition of luce’s Hand¬ 
book, enlarged and brought up to date. Fcap 8vo, cloth. 

# l In preparation* 

KASHMIR.-THE TOURIST AND SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE TO KASH- 

mir, Laduk, etc. By A. E. Ward, Bengal Staff Corps. Fourth Edition. 
Rs. 5. , 

r 

MASURI.—GUIDE TO MASURI, LANDAUR, DEHRA DUN AND THE 

Hills North of Delira, including Routes to the Snows and other places 
of note ; with Chapter on Garhwal (Tehri), Hardwar, Rurki and Chakrata. 
By John NoRtiiam. Fcap. 8vo, oloth. Rs. 2*8. 

CASHM1R EN FAMILLE. A Narrative of the Experiences of a 
Lady with Children; with useful Hints aa to how the Journey Add 
Residence there may be ootnfortably made. By M. C. B. With a Preface 
‘ by Major E. A. Bun hows, 12mo, cloth. Rs, 2. 

TOUR TO THE PINDAR1, GLACIER. By Major St. Josn Gore, 
With Map. Crown 8vo, sewed. Rs. 3. 
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FROM SIMLA TO SHIPKI IN CHINESE THIBET. Air Itinerary of 
the Roads and various minor Routes, with a few Hints to Travellers, 
and Sketch Map. By Major W. F. Gokdon-Fokbks, Rifle Brigade. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2. 

Itineraries— Simla to Shipki, * Charling ’ Pass, * Sarahan to 
Narkunda,’ Forest Road, Simla to the * Chor,’ Pooi to Dankar, Chini to 
Landoor, and the * Shalle.’ 

HILLS BEYOND SIMLA. Three Months’ Tour from Simla, 
through Bussahir, Kunowar,and Spiti to Lahoul. (“In the Footsteps of 
the Few.”) By Mrs. J. C. Murray-Aynslky. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 8, 

ROUTES IN JAMMU AND KASHMIR. A Tabulated Description 
of over Eighty Routes, shewing Distance, Marches, Natural Character¬ 
istics, Altitudes, Nature of Suppliea, Transport, ^etc, By Major-General 
Marquis dk Bourbel. Royal Svo, cloth. Rs, 6, 

ROUTES TO CACHAR AND SYLHET. A Map Revised and Correct¬ 
ed from thk Shbkts op the Indian Atlas, 4 miles = 1 inch, Show¬ 
ing Rail, Road and Steamer Routes, Tea Gardens. Ac, With a 
Handbook. By Jambs Petrh. Four sheets, folded in Case, Rs, 6, 
Mounted on Linen, in one ebeet, folded in Cloth Case, Book-form, 
Rs. 10-8. Mounted on Linen and Rollers, Varnished, Rs. 12*8. 

THE 4-ANNA RAILWAY GUIDE. For India, Burma and Ceylon. 
Alphabetically arranged and with Time Tables in full. With Map. 
Published Monthly. Annual subscription, town, Ra. 2; mofusail. 
Rs. 4. 

A GUIDE TO THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDEN, CALCUTTA. By 

Sir Gkokgk King, m.b., ll.d., c.i.e., f.k.b. With a Map. 8vo, sewed. 
As. 8. 

THE SPORTSMAN'S MANUAL. In Quest of Game in Kullu, 
Lahoul and Ladak to the Tso Morari Lake, with Notes on Shooting in 
Spiti, Bara Bagabal, Chamba and Kashmir, and a Detailed Description of 
Sport in more than 100 Nalas. With 9 Maps. By Lt.-Col, R. H. Tyaokr, 
late H. M.'s 98th and 84th Regiments. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Ra, 8-8. 

CALCUTTA TO LIVERPOOL, BY CHINA, JAPAN, AND AMERICA, IN 
1877. By Lieut.-Gcneral Sir Henry Norman. Second Edition, Foap, 
Svo, doth. Re. 1-8. 
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POETRY, FICTION, Etc. 

BEHIND THE BUNGALOW. By E. H. Aitken, Author of “The 
Tribes on My Frontier." With Illustrations by F. G. Maorak. Sixth 
Edition. Imp. 16mo. 6s. Its. 5-4; cash, Rs. 4-8. 

“ Of this book it may conscientiously be said that it does not contain a 
dull page, while it oontains very many which sparkle with a bright 
and fascinating humour, refined by the unmistakable evidences of 
culture."—Homs Newt. 

“ A series of sketches of Indian servants, the humonr and acute 
observation of whioh will appeal to every Anglo-Indian,"— Englishman. 

THE TRIBE8 ON MY FRONTIER. An Indian Naturalist’s For- 
eign Policy. By E. H.^Aitkkn. With 50 Illustrations by F. C. Maorak. 
Uniform with “ Lays of Ind." Sixth Edition. Imp. 16mo, cloth. 6s, 
Rs. 5-4; cash, Rs. 4-8. 

“We have only to thank our Anglo-Indian naturalist for the 
delightful book which he has sent home to bis countrymen in Britain. 
May he live to give us another such."— Chambers' Journal . 

u A moat charming series of sprightly and entertaining essays on what 

may be termed the fauna of the Indian Bungalow.We have 

no doubt that this amusing book will find its way into every Anglo- 
Indian’s library."— Allen's Indian Mail. 

A NATURALIST ON THE PROWL. By E. H. Aitken, Author of 
“ Tribes* on My Frontier," “ Behind the Bungalow." Second Edition. 
Imp. 16mo, cloth. 6s. Rs. 5-4; cash, Rs. 4-8. 

“Anyone who takes up this book will follow our example and not 
leave his chair until he has read it through. It is one of the most 
interesting hooks upon natural history that we have read for a long 
time."— Daily Chronicle. 

LAYS OF IND. By Aliph Cheem. Comic, Satirical, and 
Descriptive Poems illustrative of Anglo-Indian Life. Tenth Edition. 
With 70 Illustrations. Cloth, gilt top. 6s. Rs. 5-4 ; cash, Rs. 4-8, 

“There is no mistaking the humour, and at times, indeed, the fun is 
both * fast and furious.' One can readily imagine the merriment created 
round the camp fire by the recitation of 1 The Two Thumpers,' which is 
irresistibly droll."— Liverpool Mercury. 

“ The verses are characterised by high animal spirits, great cleverness, 
and most excellent fooling,"— World. 
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PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS; BY Rudyard Kipung. Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Ks. 2*4. 

'* It would be bard to find better reading,”— Saturday Review . 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES AND OTHER VERSES. BY Rudyard 
Killing. Ninth Edition. With Illustrations by Dudley Clkavbh. 
Crown »vq, cloth. Gilt top. 6a. Us, 5*4; cash, Rs. 4-8. Colonial Edition. 
Clctfa, Rs, 2-4; paper. Re. 1*12. 

ONOOCOOL CHUNDER MOOKERJEE. A Memoir oy the late 
Justice Onoocool Chuvdrk Mookkkjkk. By M. Mookkkjex. Fifth 
Edition. I2mo, sewed. K*. 1, 

“ The reader is earnestly advised to procure thS life of this gentleman 
written by his nephew, and read it.”— The Tribe* on My Frontier . 

INDIA IN 1288* A Reprint of the celebrated Prophecy of 
Native Rule in India. Fcap. 8vo, sewed, lte, 1. 

“ Instructive as well as amusing/’— Indian Daily Newt, 

“ There is not a dull page in the hundred and thirty*seven pages of 
which it consists.”— -Time* of India, 

INDO-ANGLIAN LITERATURE. By B. A. 12mo. Reprinting < 

INDIAN ENGLISH AND INDIAN CHARACTER. By Ellis* Under* 
wood. Fcap. 8vo, sewed. As. 12. 

INDIAN LYRICS. By W. Trego Webb, m.a., late Professor of 
English Literature, Presidency College. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Rs. 2-8; 
sewed, Rs. 2. 

“Vivacious and clever ... Be presents the various sorts and 
conditions of humanity that comprise the round of life in Bengal in a 
series of vivid vignettes . . He. writes with scholarly directness and 
Review, 

LEVIORA: Being the Rhymes of a Successful Competitor. By 
the late T. F. Biohold, Bengal Civil Service. 8vo, sewed. Rs. 2; cloth, 
Rs* 2-8. 
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ON P08TAL AND PUBLIC SERVICE— Poems and Sketches. By 
Lovell. With Cover »hd Frontispiece designed by the author. 4to, 
sewed. Re, 1. 

“To those of our readers who enjoy a laugh, we highly commend 
this hook.’*— Philatelic Journal. 

LIGHT AND SHADE. By Herbert Sherring. A Collection of 
Tales and Poems. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. S. 

“Piquant and humorous —deoidedly original—notunworthy of Sterne.’* 
— Spectator (London^. 

HEATHER BELLS. A Summer Idyll. A Play in 3 Acth. By 
Ckuistoi'Hkh Kikk. 12mo, sewed. 

INDIAN MELODIES. By Glyn Barlow, m.a., Professor, St. 
George’s College, Mussoorie, Fcap. 8vo, oloth. Rs. 2. 

REGIMENTAL RHYMES and other Verses. By Kentish Rag. 
Imp. 16mo, sewed. Re. 1; cloth, Re. 1-8. 

DECADENT DITTIES, ET CETERA. By C. VV. Whisk, Author of 
“ Essays,” “ Fin de^Sifccle,” etc. Crown 8vo, sewed. Re. 3. 

A ROMANCE OF THAKOTE and other Tales. Reprinted from 
Thn World , Civil and Military Gazette, and other Papers. By F. C. C. 
Crown 8vo, sewed. Re. 1. 

THE CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By A. C. Pooshkin. 
Literally translated from the Russian by Stuakt H. GortrftxY,&aptain, 
Bo* S.C. Crown 8vo, sewed. Ra. 2. ^ 

“ Possesses the charm of giving vividly, in about an hour’s reading, 
a conception of Russian life and manners which many persons dtttfre to 
possess.”— Englishman, 
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MEDICINE, HYGIENE, Etc. 

HINTS FOB THE MANAGEMENT AND MEDICAL TREATMENT OF 

Children in India, tty Edward A. Birch, m.d., late Principal, 
Medical College, Calcutta. Fourth Edition, Revised. Being the Tenth 
Edition of “ Goodeve’s Hints for the Management of Children in India.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth. [ In preparation. 

The Medical Times and Oaeette, in an article noon this work and 
Moore’s “ Family Medicine for India,” says:—‘‘The two works before us 
are in themselves probably about the best examples of medical 
works written for non-professional readers. The style of eaoh is simple, 
and as free as possible from technical expressions.” 

r 

“ It is a book which ought to be found in every household.”—Pioneer, 

INFANTS: their Ailment* and Management in India. By 
Major D. Simpson, i.m.s. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

THE INDIGENOUS DRUGS OF INDIA. Short Descriptive Notices 
of the principal Medicinal products met with in British India. By 
BAi Bahadur Kannt Lall Dry, o.i.r. Second Edition, Revised and 
entirely Re-written. Demy 8vo. Rs. 12. 

“ It shows an immense amount of careful work upon the part of the 

compilers.and will be useful to students and to that very large claas 

of people who are interested in developing the resources oL the country 

.above all, the work contains a really good index of 4,000 references, 

and a complete glossary to the vernacular names.”— Indian Daily News . 

“ His work is a compendium of 40 vears’ experience and deserves to be 
widely popular and carefully studied.”— Englishman. 

THE CARLSBAD TREATMENT FOR TROPICAL AND DIGESTIVE 

Ailments and how to carry it out anywhere. By Louis Taki.kton 
Youko, m.d. Second Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth. 
6s. Rs. 5*4; cash, Rs. 4-8, 

The book is of a moat nseful nature, and inspires confidence by the 
oMpbillNid fulness of its information and points of guidance.”— Irish 
Timas. 

' “ The book contains the result of six years’ practical experience, and 
ihonld be of as much advantage to medical men as to sufferers,”—Nome 
News, 
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MATERIA MEDICA FOR INDIA. Giving the official drugs and prepara¬ 
tions according to the British Pharmacopoeia of 1898, with details of over 
800 of the most important Indian Drugs, and practical statements of their 
Pharmacology, Therapeutics and Pharmacy. By C. F. Pomdkir m.b.; 
and D. Hoopku, p.c.8., f.l.s. Demy 8vo, cloth. Bs. 6. 

MEDICAL HINTS FOR HOT CLIMATES and foe those out of 
reach of Professional Aid. With Diagrams. By Ciiahlrs FIkatox, 
m.u.c.s. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6 d. Ks. 3-1; cash, Its. 2-10, 

BANTING UP-TO-DATE. By the Author of “ A Bobbery Pack 
in India.” Grown 8yo, paper boards. Its. 2. 

PERSONAL AND DOME8TIC HYGIENE for the School and Home: 
being a Text-book on Elementary Physiology, Hygiene, Home Nursing, 
and First Aid to the Injured; for Senior Schools and Family Reference. 
By Mrs. Ha hold Hkndmcy, Medallist, National Health Society, Eng¬ 
land. 36 Illustrations. Ex. fcap. 8vo, cloth, Ra. 2; or cloth, gilt, Rs. 2-8. 

“We can recommend this vohtme without hesitation. In the absenee 
of the doctor one might obtain bints from any page of it on Hygiene, 
Nursing, Accidents and Emergencies. So far as we can see nothing is 
omitted, and every direction is given in simple intelligible language.” 
—Statesman. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA. By J. B. Lvos, f.c.s., f.c., 
Brigade-Surgeon, lute Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. The Legal Matter revised by J. D. Invernrity, 
Bar.-nt-luw, Third Edition, edited by Lieut.-Col. L, A. Waiidkll, 
T.M.a , ll . d . [luthepreu. 

THE PATHOLOGY OF RELAPSING FEVER. By L. J. Pisani, 
F.R.C.8., Indian Medical Service. Demy 8vo, 3 plates, clotli, gilt. Us. 3-8, 

THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. A Guide for intended Candi- 
dates for Commissions and for the Junior Officers of the Service. By 
William Wkbb, h.b m Surgeon, Bengal Army. (1890.) Crown 8 vo, clotli. 
5s. 6d. Rs. 4-18 j cash, Rs, 4*.?. 
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A SHORT TREATISE OH ANTISEPTIC SURGERY, adapted to the 

special requirements of Indian Dispensaries in Romanised Hindustani 
(Qawairii-Jarahnt-i-Jadida). By Surgn.-Major G. M. Gilks, m.b., 
P.n.c.s., i.m.8. Crown 8vo, boards. Re. 1. 

THE > LANDMARKS OF SHAKE-POISON LITERATURE : Being a 
Review of the more important Researches into the Nature of Snake*Poison*. 
By Vincrnt Richards, f.r.c.s. (Ed.). <fec., Civil Medical Officer of 
Goalundo, Bengal. Crown 8rn, cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

THE BUBONIC PLAGUE. By A. Mitra, l.r.c.p., l.r.c.s,, f.c.s., 

Chief Medical Officer, Kashmir. Svo, sewed. Re. 1. 

CHOLERA EPIDEMIC IN KASHMIR, 1892. $Y A. Mitra, l.k.c.p., 

l. k.c.8., Principal Medical Officer-in Kashmir. With Map and Tabks. 
4to, sewed. Re. 1. 

AGUE; OR, INTERMITTENT FEVER. By M. D. O'Connell, m.d. 
8vo, sewed. Rs. 2. 

MALARIA; its Cause and Effects; Malaria and the Spleen; 
Injuries of the Spleen; An Analysis of 39 Cases. By E. G. Rcsski.l, m.u,, 
B. 8c. Demy Svo, cloth. Rs. 8. 

THE BABY. Notes on the Feeding, Rearing and Diseases of 
Infants. By S. O. Mosks, Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh, Ac. 18mo, cloth. Rs. 2. * 

BANTING IN INDIA. With some Remarks on Diet and Things 
in General. By Surgn.-Lieut.-Col. Joshua Dijkk, Third Edition. Fcap. 
Svo, cloth. Re. 1*8. 

THE INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE, A Monthly Record of Mepi- 
cine. Surgery, Public Health, and Medical News, Indian and European. 
Edited by W. J. Buchanan, b.a., m.b., ».ph., Major, r.M.s. Associate 
Editors, J. Maitland, m.d., Lt.-Col,, i.m.s., Madras; W. K. Hatch, 

m. b., f.r.c.s., Lt.*Col., i.m.s., Bombay. Subscription—Us. 12 yearly; 
single copy, Re. 1-4. 
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MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT, EAST AND WEST. (U.aSmhv, by 
J. W, A, Beix; Calcutta, l>y W. J. Simmons. Demy 8vo, sowed. Re. 1, 

MUNICIPAL WORK IN INDIA; or, Hints on Sanitation, Gknf.iul 

Conservancy and Improvement in Municipalities, Towns and Tillages, 
By R. C. Stkiindalr. Crown 8vo, clotb, Rs. S. 

SANITATION OF MOFUSSIL BAZAARS. By O. W. Disney, a.m.i.c.k., 
DLst. Engineer, Mozuft’orporo. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. Rs. 2*8. 

AIDS TO PRACTICAL HYGIENE. By J. C. Battbrsby, b.a., m.b., 
B.oh., Umv. Dublin. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Rs. £. 

“A valuable handbook to the layman interested in sanitation .”—Morning 
Po»i. 

•‘To the busy practitioner or the medical student it will serve the 
}> ii poses of a correct and intelligent guide .”—Medical Record, 
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THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORIES 

AND MAPS. 

THACKER’S HAP OF INDIA, with Inset Maps, of the various 
products of India and op the Tka Districts, Sketch Plans of 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. Edited by J. G. Bartholomew, 
Corrected to date. With Railways, Political Chances. Large sheets 
unmounted, Rs. 2-4; folded in stiff paper cover, Rs. 2-12: mounted on 
rollers and varnisbed, Us. (>; mounted on linen in boukform with 
Index, Rs. 4-8. 

“ An excellent map .”—Glasgow Herald. 

“ This is a really splendid map nf India, produced with the greatest 
skill and care .”—Army amd tfmey. GazatU. 

11 For compactness and completeness of information few works 
aarpsssing or approaching it have been seen in cartography.”— Scotsman. 

THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORY. Official, Legal, Edxjca- 
tional, Professional and Commercial Directories of tbe whole of India; 
General Information; Holidays, Ac.; Stamp Duties, Customs Tariff, 
Tonnage Schedules; Post Offices in India, forming a Gazetteer; List of 
Governors-General and Administrators of India from beginning of Kritisb 
Rule; Orders of the Star of India, Indian Empire, Ac.; Warrant of Pre¬ 
cedence, Table'of Salutes, Ac.; Tbe Civil Sendee of India; An Army 
Lilt of the Three Presidencies; A Railway Direotory; A Newspaper and 
Periodical Directory; A Conveyance Directory; A Directory of the 
Chief Industries of India; Tea, Indigo, Silk, and Coffee, Cotton, Jute, 
Mines, Flour Mills, Rice Mills, Dairies, with details of Acreage, 
Management, end Trade-Marks, etc.; sIbo a separate list of Tea and 
Coffee Estates in Ceylon; List of Clubs in India; Alphabetical List 
of Residents, European and Native, and a List of British and Foreign 
Manufacturers with their Indian Agents, With coloured Maps. A 
coloured Railway Map of India, Two Maps of Calcutta, The Environs of 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras; a Map of Tea Districts; and four Maps of the 
Products of India, £hiek Royal 8vo, leather bound. Rs. 26. 
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A DIRECTORY OF THE CHIEF INDUSTRIES OF INDIA: Comprising 
the Tea and Indigo Concerns, Silk Filatures, Sugar Factories, Cinchona 
Concerns, Coffee Estates, Cotton, Jute, Rice and Flour Mills, Collieries, 
Mines, etc. With their Canital, Directors, Proprietors, Agents, Managers, 
Assistants, Ac., and their Factorv Marks, and a Directory of Estates in 
Ceylon, A Complete Index of names of Gardens and of Residents. With 
a Map of the Tea Districts and 4 MapB of the Products of India. Us. 7-8. 

MAP OF THE CIVIL DIVISIONS OF INDIA. Including Govern- 
ment Divisions and Districts, Political Agencies, and Native States, 
also the Cities and Towns with 10,000 Inhabitants and upwards. Colour- 
ed. 20 in. xBfl in. • Folded, Re. 1. On linen, Rs. 2. 

CALCUTTA.— Plans op the Official, Business and Residence 
Portion, with Houses numbered, and Index of Government Offices and 
Houses of Business on the Map. Two Maps in pocket oase. The Maps 
are on a large scale. Re. 1. 


SCIENTIFIC AND ECONOMIC WORKS. 

ON INDIpO MANUFACTURE. A Practical and Theoretical Guide 
to the Production of the Dye. With numerous Illustrative Experiment!:. 
By J. Bridges JjBk, m.a., f.g.s. Crown 8vo, cloth. Ra. 4. 

“Instructive and useful alike to planter and proprietor ... A 
very clear and undoubtedly valuable treatise for the use of praotical 
planters, and one which every planter would do well to have always at 
hnnd during his manufacturing season. For the rest, a planter has only 
to open the book for it to commend itself to him.”—Pioneer. 

THE CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE OF INDIGO. With a De- 

wription of a Planter's Life and Resources, By Waltrr Maolagah 
Rkid. Crown 8vo, cloth. With 19 Full-page 11 lustrations. Rs. o. 

“ It is proposed in the following Sketches of Indigo Life in Tirhoot and 
Lower Bengal to give those who have never witnessed the manufacture 
of Indigo, or seen an Indigo Factory in this country, an idea of how the 
finished marketable article is produced: together with other phases and 
incidents of ao Indigo Planter's life, such as may be interesting and 
amucing to friends at home ."—Introduction 
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INDIAN TEA: Its Cultivation and Manufacture. By Claud 

BALD. Crown 8v<>, cloth. [/« pitparatwn, 

A TEA PLANTER’S LIFE IN ASSAM. By Georoe M. Barker. 

With 76 Illustrations hr the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 6-8, 

“ Cheery, well-written little book.”— Graphic. 

*‘ A very interesting and amusing hook, artistically illustrated from 
sketches drawn by the author .”—Mark Lane F.xprets. 

ROXBURGH’S FLORA INDICA: or, Description of Indian Plants. 
Reprinted litei'atim from Cary's Edition. 8vn, cloth. Its. 0. 

COMPOSITE INDICiE prsoript & et secus genera Benthamii 
ordinate. Bv C. B. Clark*. 8vo, boards. Re. 1-8. 

# 

HANDBOOK TO THE FERNS OF INDIA, CEYLON, AND THE MALAY 

Pkninsula. By Colonel 11. H. Bkudomk, Author of the “Ferns of 
British India.” With 800 II lustration a bv the Author. ImD, 16mo, cloth. 
Ra. 10. 

“ A most valuable work of reference. Garden. 

“ It is the first snecial book of portablo size and moderate price which 
ha* been devoted to Indian Fern*, and is in every way deserving.”— 
Nature. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE FERNS OF BRITISH INDIA, Ceylon and the 
Malay Peniiisuhi containing Ferns which have been discovered since 
the publication of the “ Handbook to the Ferns of British India,” Ac. 
By Col. K. H. Brddome, f.l.s, Crown 8vo, sewed. Rs. 2-12. 

THE FUTURE OF THE DATE PALM IN INDM (Phoenix Dacty- 
liptera). By £. Bonavia. m.i>., Brigade-Surgeon, Indian Mediral 
Department. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY: Morphological, Physiologi* 

cal, and Systematic. By W. H. Gukgg, b.m s., Lecturer on Botany at 
the Hugli Government College, Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Rs. b. 

HANDBOOK OF INDIAN AGRICULTURE. By Nitya Gopal Mukerji, 
M.A. Detny 8vo, cloth. Rs. 8. 

FLORA SIMLANA. A Handbook of the Flowering Plants of 
S imla and the Neighbourhood. By the hue Col. Sir Hknky CollBTT, 
k.c.b., F.L.S., Bengal Army. With an Introduction by W. Butting 
Hensley, jt.r.s., f.l.s., Keeper of the Herbarium and Roval Gardens, 
Kcw. 200 Illustration^ and a Map. Demy 8vo, cloth, Rs. 10. 
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ZEMINDAREE MANUAL : A Guide to the Management of Large Estates 
in Bengal, with an Appendix containing all the Legislative Enactments 
relating to Land Revenue, with the Principal Rulings of the High Court 
thereon, Orders of the Board of Revenue. &c„ die. By Joqkndua 
Nath Bhattachakjkk, m.a., d.l. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt. Rs. 1C. 

PEOPLE'S BANKS FOR NORTHERN INDIA. A Handbook to the 
Organization of Credit on a Co-operative Basis. By II. Dupkrnkx, i.c.s. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 11s. 4. 

GOLD, COPPER, AND LEAD IN CHOTA NAGPORE. Compiled by 
W. Kino, d.sc.; and T. A. Popk. With Map showing the Geological 
Formation and Areas eaken up. Crown $vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 

A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA OF INDIA, BUBMAH 

and Ckylon. By R. A. Stkkndalr, f.r.g.s., f.z.s., <fec., Author of 
“Seonee,” “ The Denizens of the Jungle." With 170 Illustrations by 
the Author and others. Imp. 16mo, cloth. Rs. 10. 

“ The very model of what a popular natural history should be.'*— 
Knowledge, 

“The book will, no doubt, be specially useful to the sportsman, and, 
indeed, has been extended so as to include all territories likely to be 
reached by the sportsman from India."— Times. 


ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, Etc. 

PROJECTION OF MAPS. By B. Sinclair. With Diagrams. Fcap. 
8vo§boards. Rs. 2. 

PERMANENT-WAY POCKET-BOOK. Containing Complete Fob- 
mul® for Laying Points, Crossings, Cross-over Roads, Through Roads, 
Diversions, Curves, etc., suitable for any Gauge. With Illustrations. By 
T. W. Jonhs. Pocket-Book Form, cloth. Rs. 8. 
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RAILWAY CURVES. Practical Hint on setting out Curves, with 
a Table of Tangents for a 1* Carve for all angles from 2* to 136* increasing 
by minutes: and other useful Tables. With a Working Plan and Section 
of Two Miles of Railway. By A. 6. Watson, Assistant Engineer. 18mo, 
cloth. Rs. 4. 

A HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL SURVEYING FOR INDIA. Illus¬ 
trated with Plans, Diagrams, etc. Fourth Edition, Revised. By F. W. 
Kre.lt, late of the Indian Survey. With 24 Plates. 8vo. Rs. 8. 

A HANDBOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY FOR AMATEURS IN INDIA. By 

Gkohge Ewing. Illustrated. 623 pages. Crown^Svo, cloth. Rs. 7. 

“ It is conceived on a capital scheme, and is provided with an intelligent 
index. All obscure points are illustrated by diagrams. A most usefnl 
and practical Handbook .”—Indian Daily News, 

“The Indian amateur is to be congratulated in having now a book that 
will give him all the information he is likely to require .”—Journal of the 
Photographic 8ociely of India. 

EXPOSURE TABLES FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS in India and tjie East. 
By Grorgk Ewing, Author of “A Handbook of Photography.” 
12mo, cloth. He. 1. 

COLEBROOKE'S TRANSLATION OF THE LILAVATI. With NOTES. 
By Haran Chandica Bankrji, m.a., b.l. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 4. 

This edition includes the Text in Sanskrit. The Lilavati is a standard 
work on Hindu Mathematics written by Bhdskariehdrya, a celebrated 
mathematician of the twelfth century. 

THE PRACTICE OF TRIGONOMETRY. Plane and Spherical, 
with numerous Examples and Key. By William 8. Hoseason, m.m.s.a. 
Crown 8vo, paper cover. Re. 1-8. 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL WORKS. 

TACTICS AS APPLIED TO SCHEMES. By Colonel J. Sherston. 
Third edition, revised and brought up to date by Major L. J. Shad- 
wkt,l, p.b.c. ; d.a.a.o. for Instruction; with an Appendix. 9 Maps. 8vo, 
cloth, Ks. 9. 

Especially suitable for Majors who wish to pass an Examination for 
Tactical Fitness to Command and for Officers who wish to pass Promotion 
Examinations without attending a Garrison Class. 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER WARFARE: Being a Supplement to “Tactics 
as appliod to Schemes.” By Colonel J. Sherston. Second Edition, 
much enlarged, and ^brought up to date, by Major L. J. Shad- 
well, P.s.c.; d.a.a.o. for Instruction. With Maps. 8vo, 

[/a preparation, 

FORTIFICATION AS APPLIED TO SCHEMES. By Major L. J. 
Shadwell, P.S.C., Suffolk Regiment, late d.a.a.g. for Instruction; 
and Major W. Ewbank, u.e m d.a.a.o. for Instruction. Demy 8vo. 

[hi preparation . 

NOTES, QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON MILITARY LAW, Manual 
of Military Law and Indian Articles of War, Specially prepared for Pro¬ 
motion ^Examinations. By Major L. J. Shadwell, P.s.c., Suffolk 
Regiment, late d.a.a.g. for Instruction. Demy 8vo. [/a pwparation. 

L6CKHART’S ADVANCE THROUGH TIRAH. Br Major L. J. 
Shadwell, p.s.c. (Suffolk Regiment), Special Correspondent of the 
Indian Pioneer and the London Daily Hews. Demy Svo, cloth. 
7s. 6 d. Rs. 6-9; cash, Us. 5-10. 

TRANSPORT. By Major W. H. Allen, Assistant Commissary- 
General in India. 24mo, cloth. Re. 1-8. 

TRANSPORT OF HORBES BY SEA. By E. E. Martin, a.v.d. Fcap, 
8vo, cloth, Rs. 2. 

THE ISSUE OF ORDERS IN THE FIELD. By Oapt. Ivor Philipps, 
p.s.c. , 5th Guikba Rifles. Second Edition. 18mo, cloth, Rs. 2-8* 
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THE SEPOY OFFICER'S MANUAL. By Capt. E. G. Barrow. Third 
Edition by Capt. E. H. Singlky, 7th Bengal Infantry. 12mo, eloth. 
Rs. 2-8. [1895 

41 A vast amount of technical and historical data of which no Anglo- 
Indian Officer should be ignorant .*’—Broad Arrow. 

“ The notes are brief and well digested and contain all that it is 
necessary for a candidate to know .”—Army and Navy Gazette. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN MILITARY LAW. Comprising the 
Indian Articles of War fully artucutod, the Indian Penal Code and tho 
Indian Evidence Act, and has, m tbe farm of Appendices, all existing 
Regulations with regard to the Procedure of Courts-martial and Forms 
of Charges. With Tables shewing tbe Powers and Jurisdiction of 

' i 1 

different Courts-martial and the difference in Procedure and Evidence 
between English Military Law and Indian Military Law. By Captain 
E. H. Brrrahd, Cantonment Magistrate, Mandalay. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Rs. 8. 

14 A well arranged and clearly printed Manual.with ample Notes, 

Marginal References and Appeudices. Home News. 

41 It is a very useful volume .”—Army and Navy Gaeette. 

THE INDIAN FIELD MESSAGE BOOK FOR MILITARY OFFICERS. 

Imtbklbavbd. With Envelopes, Carbon Paper and Pencil, 
lie. 1*4. 

NOTES ON THE COURSE OF GARRISON INSTRUCTION, TaCtics, 
Topography, Fortifications, condensed from the Text-Books, with expla¬ 
nations and additional matter. With Diagrams. By Major E. Lloyd, 
Garrison Instractor. (1888.) Crown 8vo, cloth, Rs. 2-8. 
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PAPER SIGHTS FOR TARGET PRACTICE. White, Blue, Green and 
Red lines, or assorted colours. Packets of 100. As. 4. 

THE FIGHTING RACES OF INDIA. By P. D. Bonarjkk, Assistant 

in the Military Department of the Government of India. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Rs, 5. 

CLOWES’S NAVAL POCKET BOOK. Edited by L. G. C%iut Laughton. 
Containin'' full list of Battleships, Iioncluds, Gunboats, Cruisers, Torpedo 
Boats, a list of Dry Docks and other valuable information concerning 
Au. thr NaviksoI-thk Woui.it, corrected to February 1901. Sixth 
year of issue. 16nu>, cloth, os. net. Its. ft; cash, Rs. 4-6. 

“ A handy volume for u*e anywbeie ami everywhere—surprisingly 
.iccurate — a marvel of che i ones'*.” — Sniuil. and Military Record. 

THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY. W ith 150 Illustrations from Drawings 
and Sketches hv the Author, and from Photographs. By Fred. T. Jane. 
Rural 8vo. cloth, gilt. 30,?. net. Rs. HO; cash, Rs. 26-4. 

THE TORPEDO IN PEACE AND WAR, with about 30 full-page and a 
great many smaller Illustrations, the greater part being reproductions of 
sketches on board Torpedo craft by the Author. By Fred. T. Jane. 
Oblong folio, cloth. 10s. 6d. Rs. 9-3; cash, Rs. 7-14. 

Mr. Jane describes the social side of torpedo life as no one has ever 

done before.Mr. Jane's clever illustrations add greatly to 

the charm of this bright and fresh book." -London Quarterly Review. 
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WORKS ON HINDUSTANI. 

By Lieut.-Col. Ranking, b.a., m.d. 

A GUIDE TO HINDUSTANI. Specially designed for the use of 
Officers and Men serving in India. Containing Colloquial Sentences in Per¬ 
sian and Homan Character, and in English ; also a Series of Arzis in Urdu 
written character with their transliteration in Roman-Urdu. and English 
translations. By Guo. S. Ranking, B.a., m.d., Lieut.-Col., I. M. S., 
Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Fort William Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. <!. 

‘•Therecan be no question as to the practical utility >i 'he book.”— 
Pioneer. 

“Lieut.-Col. Ranking has undoubtedly rendered go»<i service to the 
many military men for whom knowledge of Hindusram is essential.’'— 
Atkenmum. 

“Has the merit of conciseness and portaoility, and thp seu-ctions at the 
end of the historical ami colloquial style, are well chosen .”—Saturday 
Review. 

A POCKET-BOOK OF COLLOQUIAL HINDUSTANI. By G. S. A. 

Ranking, b.a.. m.d.. Lieu. Col , I. M. S., Secretary io the Board of 
Examiners, Fort William. l<>mo, cloth. Rs U. 

INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES IN URDU PROSE COMPOSITION. 

A Collection of 50 Exercises with Idiomatic Phrases and Grammatical 
Notes, accompanied by a full Vocabulary ami Translation of each passage. 
By G. S. A. Ranking, b.a., m.d.. Lieut.-Col., I. M. S>„ Secretary to the 
Board of Examiners. Crown 8vo, cloth, lis. 5. 

‘‘Gee of the best works on the Urdu language tha: we have yer seer 

.the student will find in Dr. Ranking’s work a 

really valuable aid ..The work is a thoroughly practical 

one, and explains all the various phrases and intricacies of a language, 
the acquirement of which is too often neglected by Anglo-Inuians irom 
mere prejudice.”— Indian Daily News. 

SPECIMEN PAPERS (iingush and vkknaculak) fou run Low k it and 
Higher Standard Examinations in Hindustani, together with a Resume 
of the Regulation for these Examinations for the Guidance of Candi¬ 
dates. Compiled by Lt.-Col. G. S. A. Ranking, b.a., m.d., Lieut.-Col., 
I. M. S., Secretary to the Board of Examiners. Small 4to, boards. Rs. 6. 

ANNOTATED GLOSSARY TO THE BAGH-O-NAHAR. By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ranking, m.d., i.m.s. Containing a lull giossaiy of the 
words, page by page, in the Hindustani and Roman diameters, forming 
a complete Lexicon to ilie book. With full grammatical and explana¬ 
tory Notes. In two Parts, Each, Rs. 4. Part T—The portion prescribed 
for tbe Lower Standard. Part II —The additional portions prescribed 
for the Higher Standard. 
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HINDUSTANI, PERSIAN, Etc. 

HINDUSTANI AS IT OUGHT TO BE SPOKEN. By J.Twkeme, Bengal 
Civil Service. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth. lia. 4-8. 

Supplement containing Key to the Exercises and Translation of the 
Header with Notes, Rs. 2. 

The work has been thoroughly Revised and partly Re-written, and 
much additional matter added. The Vocabulahiks have been imoroved, 
and all words used in the book have oeen embodied in the Glossauiks, 
' Knglish-Hindustanj — Him dust a n i- English. A Rradkr is also 
.riven, and a Grnkkal Indkx to the wnole book. 

1 The Young Civilian or Officer, reading for his Examination, could 
not do better than master this Revised Edition from cover to cover/''— 
Indian Daily News. 

COMMERCIAL HINDUSTANI. A Collection of Practical Phrases 
and a Vocabulary of useful teims in everyday use in business circles, 
English and Hindustani. By Munsht .I\val« Nath Pandit. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Us. 2-8. 

GRAMMAR OF THE URDU OR HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE in ns 

ltoMANiZKii Chakactkk. By Gkokgk Small, m.a. Crown 8VO. cloth 
nmp. its. b. 

“ We recommend it to those who wish to gam a more scientific 
Ktiowiedue of Urdu than the ordinary primers afford.”— Indian Church¬ 
man. 

ANGLO-URDU MEDICAL HANDBOOK, or Hindustani Guide. For 

the use of Medic&l Practitioners (male ana female) m Northern India, 
By Revd. Gkohgk Small, m.a. With the aui of Surgn.-General C. R. 
Francis, m.b. ; and of Mrs. Fkahkk Nash, l.k.c.p. Crown 8vo. cloth 
:imu. Rs. 5. 

“ Tins handbook should prove invaluable for use in schools and colleges 
where surgeons, missionaries and nurses are being trained for work in 
the East .”—Home A r ea«, 

A HANDBOOK TO THE KAITHI CHARACTER. 13v G. A. Grik.ison, 
c.i.E., I.C.8., Ph.b. Second Edition. Quarto. K9. ti. 

PUSHTO GRAMMAR. By Genl. Sir J. L. Vaughan. New Edition* 
Revised. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 6. 
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GLOSSARY OF MEDICAL AND MEDICO-LEGAL TERMS including 
chose most frequently met with tn the Law Courts. By R. F. riuToniir- 
SOR. M.n., Surgeon-Major. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2. 

. TRANSLATIONS INTO PERSIAN. Selections from Murray's History 
of India. Folioi'um Centuria — Gibbon's Roman Empire—Our Faithful Ally 
the Nizam. Bv Major Sir A. C. T»irot. Parti, English. Part II," 
Persian. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Its. 10. 

TWO CENTURIES OF BHARTRIHARI. Translated into English 
Verse by C. H. Tawnky, m.a. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. Rs. 2. 

THE RUSSIAN CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. By Alex. Kinloch. 
late Interpreter to H. B. M. Consulate and British Consul in the Rus¬ 
sian Law Courts: Instructo.' for Official Examinations. With Key to 
the Exercises. Crown five. oUth, 9s. Rs. 7-14; cash. Rs, 6-12. 

This work is constructed on the excellent svsrem of Otto in his 
“ German Conversation Grammar, 1 ’ with illustrations accoiupauvuig every 
rule, in the form of usual phrases and idioms, thus leading the student 
by easy but rapid gradations to a colloquial attainment of the language. 

MALAVIKAGNIMITRA. A Sanskrit Play by Kalidasa. Literally 
translated into English Prose by C. H. Tawnky, m.a., Principal. Presi¬ 
dency College, Calcutta. Second Edition. Crown Hvo, sewed. Re, 1-8. 


BOOK-KEEPING AND OFFICE 
MANUALS. 

<1 

A GUIDE TO BOOK-KEEPING. By Single and Double Entry, 
including the Solution of Several Exercises of every Varietr of Trans¬ 
actions which occur in the Course of Business. Answers to Questions 
in Book-Keeping set to candidates for promotion to Assistant Examiner, 
1st Grade, and Accountant, 2nd Grade, from 1881 to 1898. Bv S.Geokok' 
Late Chief Accountant of the Public Works Department, Bengal. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 4. 

THE CLERK'S MANUAL. A Complete Guide to General Office Routine, 

thoroughly revised and enlarged, containing the alterod procedure and 
system of business observed in Public Offices, with numerous hints 
on the various clerical duties, including the preparation of copy for 
press, and proof-correcting. By Charles R. Hardlers, of the 
Clerical and Accounts Services. Fourth Edition. I*2mo, boards. Rs. 2. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OFFICE MANUAL. A Guide to the Duties, 
Privileges and Responsibilities of the Government Service m all Grades. 
By Charles Hardless. Crown 8vo, sewed. Rs. 2. 

THE PRECIS, SEPARATE AND CONTINUOUS : how to write it. By E. 
Craig Williams, edited by Charles R. Hardless. Second Edition/ 
Demy 8vo, paper. He. 1-8. 

THE DOCKET OR SHORT PRECIS: how to do it. By Charles R. 

Hardless. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, paper. Re. 1. 

THE DRAFT, Mercantile and Official : how to woid it. By Charles R. 
Hardless. Demy 8vo, paper. 

SPENS* INDIAN READY RECKONER. Containing Tables for 
ascertaining the value of any number of articles. 4c., from three pies to 
live rupees; also Tables of Wages from four annas to Twent,v-tive rupees. 
By Captain A. T. Spens. New edition. 1901. 12nio. cloth. Re. 1-8. 

PHONOGRAPHY IN l&NGALI. By Dwijendka Nath Shinghaw, 
Professor of Phonography in Calcutta. Being a Handbook for the study 
of Shorthand on the principle of Pitman’sSvatem. !2mo, sewed. As. 8. 
With a Key. 12mo. As. 4 extra. 

SIMPLEX CALCULATOR FOR THE HARDWARE TRADE OF INDIA. 

Fou ascertaining the valUk ok any given numbers or weights of 
srores or materials from I to 111 in number, or from 1 lb. to 111 civts. 3 
qrs. 27 lbs. weight at vai\ ing rates per cwt. or ner unit. Compiled by 
Walter E. Baker. Large 4to. cloth Ils. 20, or bound in two 
volumes. Its. 21. 

A HANDY READY RECKONER OF MONTHLY WAGES. Containing 
Tables of Wages from Rs. 2-0 to Us. 6*0 for months of 24 to 31 working 
days. Specially useful for Tea Gardens and other factories employing 
coolie labour. By 11. S. Kendall. Long Svo. cloth, lie, 1. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

THE ELEHENTS OF ARITHMETIC. By Gooroo Dass Baneimek, 
M.a., ill. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
Re. 1-8. 

A COMPANION READER to “Hints on tub Study of English.” 
(Eighteenth Thousand.) Deiny 8vo, sewed. Re. 1-4; Key, Rs. 2. 

ENTRANCE TEST EXAMINATION QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS in 

English, being the Questions appended to “ Hints on the Study of Eng¬ 
lish,” with their Answers, together with Fifty Supplementary Questions 
ami Answers. By W. T. Wkbb, m.a. 12mo, sewed. Re. 1. 
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MANUAL OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By Professor M. M. Chatterj jse. 
Crown 8vo. Rs. 2-8. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. A Short Course adapted as an 
Introduction to Mental Philosophy. By IIknuy Stkihikn, m.a. Crown 
8vo. cloth gilt. Ha. ‘i-N. 

A HANDBOOK OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. Brauminic and 
Buddhistic. Bv Satikh Chitndkk Vidiiyakiiusan, Profossor, Presi- 
dency College. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3. 

ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY.- A short course adopted 
as an introduction to Philosophy. By Hknry Stkfhkn m.a. New 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. Ks :>-8, 

THE INDIAN LETTER-WRITER- Containing an Introduction on 

Letter Writing, with numerous Examples iij the various styles of 
Corresoonuence. By H. Anderson. Crown 8vo, cloth. Re. 1. 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN INDIAN AND BRITISH HISTORY. With 
their Dates in Suggestive Sentences, in Iwo Parrs. By Alisa Adams. La 
Martiniere College, Calcutta. Second Edition. Crown 8vt>, boards. Re. 1. 

AN ANALYSIS OF HAMILTON’S LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS. 

With Dissertations andCopions Note-. Bv W.C. Pink. 8vo, board)-. Rs, 2. 

PROJECTION OF MAPS. By II. Sinclair. With Diagrams. Foolscap 

8vo, hoards, Ks. t!. 

ENGLISH SELECTIONS appointed by the Syndicate of the Cal- 

CUtta Universitv for the Entrance Examination. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Re. 1-8. 

I* 

THE LAWS OF WEALTH. A Primer on Political Economy for 
the Middle Classes in India. Bv Hokack tym.L. o.k. seventh 
Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, sewed. As. 6. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1901. Con- 
tainine Acts, Bye-Laws, Regulations, The University Rules for Examina¬ 
tion. Text-Book Endowments, Affiliated Institutions, List of Graduates 
and Under-Graduates, Examination Papers, 1900. Cloth. Rs. &. 

Calkndak ior previous years. Each Rs. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF HEAT. For the P. A. Examination of the 
Calcutta University. By Leonard Hall, m.a. Crown 8vo, As. b. 

FIFTY GRADUATED PAPERS in Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geo- 
metry for the use of Students preparing for the Entrance Examinations 
of the Indian Universities. With Hints on Methods of Shortening Work 
and on the Writing of Examination Papers. By W. H, Wood, b.a., 
r.t Principal, La Martinifere College. Crown 8vo, sewed. Re. 1-8. 
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THE NATURE AND CAUSE OF GRAVITATION. By V. E. DkPknnikg. 

12m<>, *-ewed. A*? 12. 

THE ENGLISH PEOPLE AND THEIR LANGUAGE. Translated from 
the German of Loth. Bv C. H. Tawnky. m.a.. Professor in the Presi- 
•lencv College, Calcutta. Crown 8vo, stitched. As. 8. 

TALES FROM INDIAN HISTORY. Being the Annals of India 
re-told m Narratives. By J. Tai.boys Wmkklkk. School Edition. 
Crown 8vo, clotK .Re. 1-8. 

A NOTE ON THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET fob Bengali 

Students. BvGuku Das Bankkjkk, m.a., d.l. Crown 8vo, sewed. As. 4. 

THE GOVERNMENT f>? INDIA. A Pbimer for Indian Schools. 

By Houaok Bki.i,, c.k. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, sewed, As. 8; in 
cloth, Re. 1. 

Translated into Bengali. By J. N. Bh attach a kjkk. 8vo. As. 12. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE HUMAN MIND on the Principles of 
Common Sense. By Thomas Rkid, d.d. 8vo, cloth. Re. 1-4. 

ANALYSIS OF REID'S ENQUIRY INTO THE HUMAN MIND. WITH 

Copious Notes. By W. C. Fink. Second Edition. Re. 1-^2. 

NOTES ON MILL'S EXAMINATION OF HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 

By T'upmas EmvAKns, K.K.i.s. Fcap. sewed. Re. 1. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY: Morphological, Physiologi¬ 
cal anu Systematic. By \V. H. Qkkqg, b.m.s., Lecturer on Botany at the 
Hugli Government. College. Profusely Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 6. 

A MORAL READING BOOK from English and Oriental Sources. 
By Sir Kopkic Lkthbiiidgk, c.i.k., m.a. Crown 8vo, cloth. As. 14. 

A PRIMER CATECHISM OF SANITATION FOR INDIAN SCHOOL8. 

Founded on Dr. Cunningham’s Sanitary Primer. By L. A. StapleY. 
Second Edition. 18mo, sewed. As. 4. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Thomas 
KnwAitim, k.k.i.s. 18mo. Re. 1-4. 

LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. An edition in good type. 

12mo. Paper cover. As. 6. 
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LAND TENURES AND LAND REVENUE. 

KEDAR NATH ROY.—THE LAW OF RENT AND REVENUE OF 

Bengali By Kedarnath Roy, m.a., B.L., c.s., District and Sessions Judge 
of Pubna : being the Bengal Tenancy Act, Patni Laws and other Revenue 
Acts, with Notes, Annotations, Judicial Ruling'!, and Rules of the Local 
Government, High Gourt and Board of Revenue. Third Edition. With 
Supplement, the Roug'd Tenancy Act Amendment, 1898. Royal 8vu, 
cloth. Reduced to R<. 7. 

FJNUOANE.—THE BENGAL TENANCY ACT (Ad VIII ot 1885). 
With a Commentary by M. Kivrr. ank, Emj., m.a., t.o.s., c.s.]. ; and 
the Hon’ble Mr. Jr.vnc.K Avm au, c.r.K. f In preparation. 

FORSYTH.—REVENUE SALE-LAW OF LOWER BENGAL, comp Ris¬ 
ing Act XI of 1859; Bengal Act VII of 1«68 ; Bengal Act VII of 188(> 
(Public Demands Recovery Act), and the unrepealed Regulations and the 
Rales of the Board of Revenue on the subject. With Notes. Edited by 
Wm. E. H. Fohbyth. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. « 

MOOKERJEE.—THE LAW OF PERPETUITIES IN BRITISH INDIA 

By the Hon. Asutosh Mookkkjf.e, m.a., i.l.d. Tagore Law Lecturo.s, 
1898. [ In the press . 

FIELD.—LANDHOLDING, and the Relation of Landlord and 
Tenant in various countries of the world. Bv G. D. Fiki.d, m.a., 
Second Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs, 17-12, 

FIELD.—INTRODUCTION TO THE REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL 

Cods. By C. D. Field, m.a., ll.i>. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. S. 

Contents: —(I) The Acquisition of Territorial Sovereignty by the 
English in the Presidency of Bengal. (II) The Tenure of Land in the 
Bengal Presidency. (Ill) The Administration of the Land Revenue. 
(IV) The Administration of Justice. 
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GRIMLEY.—MANUAL OF THE REVENUE SALE LAW and Ckrtifi- 
cate Procedure of Lower Bengal, being Act XI of 1859; Act VII B. C. 
of 1868 and Act VII B. C. of'1880. The Public Demands Recovery Act, 
including Selections from the Rules and Circular Orders of the Board 
of Revenue. With Notes. By W. H. Grimlry, b.a., c.s. 8vo. 
Rs. 5-8; interleaved, Rs. 6. 

PHILLIPS.—THE LAW RELATING TO THE LAND TENURES of 

Lower Bengal. (Tjfgore Law Lectures, 1875.) By Akthur Phillips, 
Royal 8vo, cloth. Ra. S. 

REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL CODE. A Selection intended 

chiefly for the use*of Candidates for appointments m the Judicial and 
Revenue Departments. Royal 8vo, stitched. Us. 4. 

PHILLIPS.—OUR ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA Being a Complete 
Account of the Revenue and Collectorate Administration in all depart¬ 
ments, with special reference to the work and duties of a District Officer 
m Bengal. By H. A. D. Phillips. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 4-4. 

“ In eleven chapters Mr. Phillips gives a complete enitome of the 
civil, in distinction from the criminal, duties of an Indian Collector.” 
—London Quarterly Review. 

WHISH.-A DISTRICT OFFICE IN NORTHERN INDIA. With some 
, Suggestions on Administration. By C. W. Whish, b.c.h. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. Rs. 4. * 

MITRA.—THE LAND LAW OF BENGAL. By Sakaim Chau an Mitra. 
m.a., b.l. Being the Tagore Law Lectures for 1885. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Rs. 12. 

MARKBY.—LECTURES ON INDIAN LAW. By William Market, 
m.a. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3. 

Contents:— (I) Resumption of Lands held Rent-free. (II) The 
Revenue dale Land of the Permanently Settled Districts. (Ill) Sbekust 
Pywust, or Alluvion and Diluvian. (IV-V) The Charge of the Person 
and Property of Minors. (VI) Of the Protection afforded to Purchasers 
and Mortgagees when their title is impeached. Appendix—The Perma¬ 
nent Settlement—Glossary. 
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CIVIL LAW 

HOLM WOOD.—THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF REGISTRATION IN 
Bengal : comprising the History, Statute Law, Judicial Rulings, Rules 
and Circular Orders of Government ; Extracts' ami Rules under the 
Bengal Tenancy Act regarding Registration; The Stamp Law, with a 
Digest of Rulings and a List uf Registration Districts and Sub-Districts. 
By H. Holmwood, i.c.s., recently Registrar-General of Assurances, 
Bengal. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs, ! j. 

ALEXANDER.-INDIAN CASE-LAW ON TORTS. By tub latb R. 

D. Alkxandki: , c.s. Fourth Edition. Edited and brought up to date 
by P. L. Buckland, Bar.-at-Lsw. Deinv 8vo, cloth. Ks. 8. 

MORISON.—THE INDIAN ARBITRATION ACT : Being Act IX of 
1899. With Explanatory Notes and Index, together with all the Statu¬ 
tory Provisions uf a general nature in force in British India relating to 
the Law of Aroit.ation. By H. N. MokWS, Bar,-at-Law. 8vo, cloth. 
Rs. 3. 

i 

OHALMERS.-THE LAW RELATING TO NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
mknts in Bkitihh India. By the (Ion. M. D. Chalmkrs, m.a., 
Bar.-at-Law; and A. Casprusz, Bar.-at-Law. ’Ihird Edition. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 

CHAUDHURL— THE COOLIE ACT (XIII OF 1869). With Rulings, 
Circular Orders of the High Courts, Notes, Form of Labour Contract, 
and of a Book, Section 492, Indian Penal Code, and Settlement Rules of 
Assam, Fines for Payment of Arrears, List of Last Day of Payment of 
Revenue, and Commentaries on Section 492, I. P. C„ Ac. By Prokabh 
C. D. Chaudhohi, Mukhtar. Third Edition. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 
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COLLETT.— THE LAW OF SPECIFIC RELIEF IN INDIA. Being 
a Commentary on Act I of 1877. By Charlks Coi.lktt, late of the 
Madras Civil Service, of Lincoln's Inn. Bar.-at-Law, and formerly 
a Judge of the High Court at Madras. Third Edition, Revised anc 
brought up to date. By H. N. Moktson, Bar.-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. Rs. 12. 

KELLEHER.— PRINpiPLES OF SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE AND 

Mi8takk. By J. lvRt.LKH kk, c.s. Demv 8vo, cloth. Rs. 8. 

WOODROFFE.—THE LAW OF INJUNCTIONS AND RECEIVERS. 

By J. G. WoudkoPfe, m.a., Bar.-at-Law, Tagore Law Lecturer, 1897. 
Vol. I. Injunctions. Rs. 12. 

' Vol. 2. Receivers, In preparation. 

PEACOCK.— THE LAW RELATING TO EASEMENTS IN BRITISH 

India. B> E. Peacock, Bar.-at-Law, Tagore Law Lecturer, 1898-99. 

[/» the press. 

GHONE.—THE LAW OF MORTGAGE IN INDIA WITH THE TRANS- 

fer v if Property Act and Notes. By the Hon’blo Rash BkhaRI GHOSE, 
m.a., D.l. Third Edition. Re-written and Enlarged. Ro\al 8vo. Rs. 16. 

KELLEHER.— MORTGAGE IN THE CIVIL LAW : Being an Outline 
of the Principles of the Law of Security, followed'bv the text of the Digest 
of Justinian, with Translation and Notes : and a Translation of the cor¬ 
responding titles from the Italian Code. By J. Kkt.t.khkr, b.c.s.. Author 
of “ Possession in the Civil Law.” Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 10. 

KELLEHER.—POSSESSION IN THE CIVIL LAW. Abridged prom 
the Treatise of Von Savigny, to which is added the Text of the Title on 
Possession from the Digest. With Notes. By J. Kkixkhrr, c.s, 
Demv 8vo, cloth. Rs, t>. 
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CASPER32C—ESTOPPEL BY REPRESENTATION AND RES JUDI- 

GAT4 in British India. Part I —Modern or Equitable Estoppel. 
Part II—Estoppel by Judgment. Being the Tagore Law Lectures, 1898. 
By A. Caspkusz, b.a., Bar.-at-Law. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Rs. 12. 

MITRA.—THE LAW OF JOINT PROPERTY AND PARTITION IN 

British India. By Ram Cxauan Mitua. m.a., b.i.., Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, being the Tagore Law Lectures for lS9. r . Royal 8vo. 
cloth. Rs. 12. 

THE INDIAN INSOLVENOY ACT: Bring a Reprint of the Law as 
to Insolvent Debtors in India. U and 12 Viet., Cajf. 21 (June 1348). Royal 
8vo. sewed. (Uniform with Acts of the Legislative Council.) Re. 1-8. 

POLLOCK.-THE LAW OF FRAUD, MISREPRESENTATION AND 

Mistakk in British In»i%. Bv Sir Fkkdkrick Pollock, Bart.. 
Bar.-at-Law, Professor of Jurisprudence. Oxford. Being the Tagore Law 
Lectures, 1894. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt. Rs. 10. 

GOUR.-THE TRANSFER OF PROPERTY IN BRITISH INDIA: 

Being a Commentary on the Transfer of Property Act (Act IV of 1882 
as amended by subsequent Acts to date). With a Chapter of. Transfer 
by Partition, and a Collection of Precedents, a full Report of the Law 
Commissioners and the Legislative Council. &o. liy H. S. Gome, m.a., 
lld., Bar.-at-Law. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 1200 pp. R«. 15. 

HAWKINS.-A MANUAL OF THE INDIAN ARMS ACT (An XI ok 

1878). With Notes and Rules and Orders of the Imperial and Local 
Governments on the subject. By W. Hawkins. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Ks. 7-8. 

RIVAZ.—THE INDIAN LIMITATION ACT (Act XV ok 1877 ) ah amend- 
ed to date. With Notes. By the Hon’ble H. T. Rivaz. Bar.-at-Law. 
Judge of the High Courtof Hie Punjab. Fifth Edition. Edited by P. L. 
Buckland, Bar.-at-Law. Royal 8vo, cloth. [In the press. 
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THE INDIAN PATENTEES’ GUIDE. Compiled by Herbert H. French, 
'Superintendent, Patents Branch, Government of India. Third Edition. 
Revised by H. H. Remfrey, k.u., m.s.c.i. Crown 8vo. cloth. Ks. 3-8. 


SUCCESSION, ADMINISTRATION, Etc. 

FORSYTH.— THE PROBATE AND ADMINISTRATION ACT: Being 
Act V of 1881. With Notes. By Wm. E. H. Forsyth. Edited, wit! 
Index, bv F. J. Collinsok. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 

HENDERSON.-TESTAMENTARY SUCCESSION and Administra 
tion of 'Intksta^k Estates in India. Being a Commentary on the 
Indian Succession Act (X of 18051, The Hindu Wills Act (XXI of 1870). 
The Probate and Administration Act (V of 1881), Ac., with Notes and 
Cross-references and a General Index. By Gilbkrt S. Hkndkkson. 
m.a., Bar.-at-Law, and Advocate of the High Court at Calcutta. Second 
Edition, Revised. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 16. 

HENDERSON.-THE LAW OF TESTAMENTARY DEVISE, as 

Administered in India, or the Law relating to Wills in India. With an 
Apnyidix. containing:—The Indian Succession Act (X of 1865), the Hindu 
Wills Act (XXI of 1870), the Probate and Administration Act (V of 1881), 
with all amendments, the Probate and Administration Act (VI of 1889), 
and the Certificate of Succession Act (VII of 1889). By G. S. Hkndbr- 
son, m.a., Bar.-at-LRW. (Tagore Law Lectures, 1887.) Royal 8vo, 
cloth. Rs. lfi. 

PHILLIPS.— THE LAW RELATING TO HINDU WILLS, INCLUDING 

the Hindu Wills Act, and the Probate and Administration Act, By 
Arthur Phillips, m.a., Baiflster-at-Law, late Standing Counsel to the 
Government of India; and Ernest John Trevelyan, B.C.L., m.a.. 
Barrister-at-Law, Reader in Indian Law to the University of Oxford, 
late a Judge of the High Court at Calcutta. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 16. 
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CIVIL PROCEDURE, SMALL CAUSE 

COURT, etc. 

MAOEWEN.—THE PRACTICE OF THE PRESIDENCY COURT OF 
Small Causes of Calcutta, under the Presidency Small Cause Courts 
Act (XV of 1882). With Notes and an Appendix. By R. S. T. Mao 
Ewbn, of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar.-at-Law, one of tlm late Judges of the Presi¬ 
dency Court of Small Causes of Calcutta. Thick Demv *vo. cloth. 
Reduced to Rs. 5. 

BROUGHTON. -THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE; Heim; Act 
X of 1877. With Notes, Appendix and Supplement, hn-.ging it up 
to 1883. By L. P. I>ELVKS bKOOf'HTON, of Lincoln’s Tnn. Bar.-at-Law. 
Assisted by W. F. Aonew and G. S. Henderson, Bar*..-at-Law. Royal 
8vo, cloth. Rs. 7. 

POCKET CODE OF CIVIL LAW. Containing the Civil Pkogkdukk 
Code (Act XIV of 1882), The Court-Feos Act (VII of 1870), l'he Evidence 
Act (I of 1872), The Specific Relief Act (I of 1877), The Registration 
Act (III of 1877), The Limitation Act (XV of 1877), The Stamp Act 
(I of 1879). With Supplement containing the Amending Act of 1888. 
and a General index. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 4. < 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

COLLIER.—THE BENGAL LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT HANDBOOK. 
Being Act III of 1886, B. C., and the (general Rules framed thereunder. 
With Notes, Hints regarding Procedure, and deferences to Leading Cases, 
an Appendix containing the principal Acts referred to. Ac., Ac. By F. 
R. Stanley Collikk, b.c.s. Fourth Edition, [7« preparation. 
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COLLIER.—THE BENGAL MUNICIPAL MANUAL: Being B. C. Act 
III of 1884 as amended by B. C. Acts, III of 1886, IV of 1894, and 
II of 1896, and other Laws relating to Municipalities in Bengal with 
Rules, Circular Orders l>v the Local Government and Notes. By F. R. 
Stanley Collier, c.s. Fifth Edition. [In preparation. 


CRIMINAL LAW. 

AGNEW.—THE INDIAN PENAL CODE, to which is appended the 
Acts of the Governor-General in Council relating to Criminal Offences in 
India, with a complete Commentary ami Addenda including Act IV of 1898, 
By W. F. Agnrw, Esq., Bar. -at-Law, Recorder of Rangoon. Royal 8vo. 
cloth. Rs. 14. 

HAMILTON.—INDIAN PENAL CODE: with a Commentary. By 
W. R. Hamilton, Bar.-ar-I.aw, Presidency Magistrate. Bombay. Royal 
8vo, cloth. Rs. 16. 

POCKET PENAL, CRIMINAL PROCEDURE AND POLICE CODES: 

Also the Whipping Act and the Railway Servants’ Act. being Acts XIV of 
1860<(wilh Amendments'), V of 1898, V of 1861, VI of 1864. and XXXI of 
1867 and X of 1886. With a General Index, Revised 1898. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth. Rs.V 

SWINHOE (C.)—THE CASE-NOTED PENAL CODE, and other Acts. 
Act XLV of 1860 as amended, with References to all Reported Cases 
decided under each section. By the late Ciiaulton Swinhok, 
Bar.-at-Law. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 7. 

SWINHOE (D.)-THE CASE-NOTED CRIMINAL PROCEDURE CODE 

(Act V of 1898). By Dawes Swinhoe, Bar.-at-Law, and Advocate of 
the High Court, Calcutta, with head Notos of all the Cases collected 
under each section and with Cross-references when reported under more 
than one section. Thick crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 7, 
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MAXWELL.—INTRODUCTION TO THE DUTIES of Magistrates 
and Justices of the Peace in India. By Sir P. Benson Maxwell. 
Specially edited for India by the Hon’ble L. P. Delves Broughton. 
Koval 8vo, cloth. Ks. 12. 

THE INDIAN CRIMINAL DIGEST. Containing all the Important 
Criminal Rulings of the various High Courts in India, together with many 
English Cases which bear on the Criminal Law as Administered in India, 
in Four Parts : I—Indian Penal Code. II—Evidence. Ill—Criminal 
Procedure. IV—Special and Local Acts. By J. T. Humic, Solicitor, 
High Con it, Calcutta, in charge of Government Prosecutions. Koval 8vo, 
cloth. Vol. L—1862 to 1884. K». 7. Vol. II.—1885 to 1893. Rs. 7-8. 

PHILLIPS.—COMPARATIVE CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE. Show- 
mg the Law, Procedure, and Case-Law of oftUer Countries, arranged 
under the corresponding sections of the Indian Codes. 3y H. A. D. 
Phillips, b.c.s. Vol. I—Crimes and Punishments. Vol. II—Procedure 
and Police. Demy 8vo, cloth. In two volumes. Rs. 12. 

TOYNBEE.— CHAUKIDARI MANUAL. Being Aot VI (B. 0.) of 
1870, as amended by Acts I (B. C.) of 1871, 1886, and 1892. With Notes, 
Rules. Government Orders and Inspection Notes. By G. Toynbee, c.s.. 
Magistrate of Hooghly. Third Edition, Revised. With additions to 
1896. Crown 8vo, cloth. Re. 1-8 ; paper. Re. 1. 


EVIDENCE 

STEPHEN—THE PRINCIPLES OF JUDICIAL EVIDENCE. An Intho- 
duct ion to the Indian Evidence Act, 1872. By Sir James Fitz-Jamks 
Stephen, formerly Legislative Member of the Supreme Council of 
India. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3. 

AMEER ALI AND WOODROFFE.-THE LAW OP EVIDENCE 

applicable to British India. By Sybd Amber Ali, m.a., c.i.e., 
Bar.-at-Law, Judge of the High Court of Judicature; and J. G. 
Woodroffk, m.a., b.c.l., Bar.-at*Law. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. Rs. 18. 
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MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 

(HUBBLE.—OUTLINES OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA. 
By J.D.B.Giubblk, m.c.s. (Retired); 4 Patiuck Hkhir. m.d., F.n.c.s.K. 
Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Annotated. Demv 8vo. Us. 5-P. 

LYON. -MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA. By J. B. Lyon, 
f.c.s. Third edition by Lt.-Col. L. A. Waddell, lm.s , ll.d. 

(/« the press. 


DIGESTS. 

MITKA.—A DIGEST OF PRIT7 COUNCIL CASES, from 1829 to 
1897, on appeal from the High Courts of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay 
and Allahabad, The Chief Court of Punjab, The Court of the 
Judicial Commissioner of the Central Provinces, The Recorder of 
Rangoon, 4c., 4c. By A. C. Mitka, Bar.-at-Law. Fourth Edition. 
Royal 8vo. Rs. 10. 

WOODMAN. -A DIGEST OF THE INDIAN LAW REPORTS and of 
the Reports of the cases heard in Appeal by the Privy Council with an 
Index*of Cases. Compiled by J. V. Woodman, Bar.-at-Law. Super 
Royal 8vo. 

Vol. VII, 1890—1893. Rs. 16. Vol. VIIT, 1894—1897. IK 16. 


HINDU AND MAHOMMEDAN LAW. 

COWELL.—A SHORT TREATISE ON HINDU LAW AS administered 
in the Courts of British India. By Hkkbrrt Cowell, Bar.-at-Law, 
Author of “ The History ami Constitution of the Courts and Legislative 
Authorities in India.” Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 6. 
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BANERJEE.—THE HINDU LAW OF MARRIAGE AND STBIDHANA. 

By the Hon’ble Gurudass Banebjee, m.a., d.l. Second Edition, Revis¬ 
ed. Royal 8vo, elotb. Re. 10. 

SARASWATI.—THE HINDU LAW OF ENDOWMENTS. Being the 
Tagore Law Lectures, 1892. By Pandit Pranrath Saraswati, m.a., 
b.l. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 10. 

SARVADHIKARI. —THE PRINCIPLES OF THE HINDU LAW OF 

Inheritance, together with—I—A Description and an Enquiry into the 
Origin of the Sraddba Ceremonies; II—An Account of the Historical 
Development of the Law of Succession, from the Vedic Period to the 
Present Time; HI—A Digest of the Text Law and%ase Law bearing on the 
subject of Inheritance. By Raj Kumar Sarvadhikahi, b.l. (Tagore 
Law Lectures, 1880.) Royal 8v<», cloth. Rs. 16. 

BHATTACHARJEE.-A COMMENTARY ON HINDU LAW OF IN- 

beritance, Succession, Partition, Adoption, Marriage, Stridhan, Endow¬ 
ment and Testamentary Disposition. By Pundit Jogkndro Nath 
Bhattachakjkk, m.a., b.l. Second Edition., Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 16. 

AMEER ALI.— MAHOMMEDAN LAW, VOL. I. By the Hon’ble 
Seed Amricr Alt, m.a., c.i.k., Bar.-at-Law. Containing the Law 
relating to Gifts, Wakfs, Wills, Pre-emption, and Bailment. According 
to the Hanaff, Maliki, Sh&fe'i, and Shiah Schools. With an Intro¬ 
duction on Mahommedan Jurisprudence and Works on Law. (Being the 
Third Edition of Tagore Law Lectures, 1884.) Royal 8vo, cloth. 

[In preparation, 

AMEER ALI.— MAHOMMEDAN LAW, VOL. II. By the Hon’ble 
Seed Amrkr Alx, m.a,, c.i.k., Bar.-at-Law. Containing the Law relating 
to Succession and Status, acoording io the Hanaff, Mfiliki, Shftfef, Shiah 
and Mutazala Schools, with Explanatory Notes and an Introduction on 
the Islimic system of Law. Being a Second Edition of “ The Personal 
Law of the Mahommedans,” Revised. Royal 8vo, oloth. Rs. 14, 

These two volumesforu a complete Digest of the Mahommedan Law , 
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AMEER ALL—THE STUDENTS HANDBOOK OF MAHOMMEDAN 

Law. By the Hon’ble Sykd Amkkk Au, m.a,, c.i.b,, author of “The 
Law relating to Gifts, Trusts, 4c.,” “ Personal Law of the Mahom- 
medans,” 4c., 4c. Third Edition, Revised and brought up to date, with 
Extra Appendices. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3. 

WILSON. - INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ANGLO- 
Muhammadan Law. By Sir Boland Knyvbt Wilson, Bart., m.a., 
late Readdk in Indian Law to the Universih of Cambridge, 
author of “ Modern English Law.” Demy svo, cloth. 7s. 6 d. Rs. 6-9 ; 
cash, Rs. 5*10. 

WILSON.-A DIGEST OF ANGLO-MUHAMMADAN LAW. Setting 
forth in the foYm of a Code, with full references to modern and ancient 
authorities, the special Rules now applicable to Muhammadans as such by 
the Civil Court of British India. With Explanatory Notes and full 
reference to Modern Case-Law, as well as to the ancient authorities. By 
Sir Roland Knyvkt Wilson. lleiny 8vo, cloth. 15 j. Rs. 13-2; cash, 
Rs. 11-4. 

•SIRCAR. —MAHOMMEDAN LAW: Being a Digest of the Law 
applicable principally to the Sunnis of India. By Babu Siiama Chukn 
Siucau. Vol. I. (Tagore Law Lectures, 1873.) Royal 8vo, cloth. Re, 9, 
Vol. II, (Tagoredjaw Lectures, 1874.) [0«J of prints] 

RUMSEY.— AL SIRAJXYYAH; or, The Mahommedan Law of In- 
heritance, with Notes and Appendix. By Almario Rumsby, Bar.- 
at-Law, Professor of Indian Jurisprudence at King’s College, London, 
Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 4-8. 

TREVELYAN.-THE LAW RELATING TO MINORS as adminis* 
tered in the Provinces subject to the High Courts of British India, 
together with the Practice of the Courts of Wards in Bengal, Madras, 
and the North-Western Provinces. By Kbnkst John Tricvhlyan. 
Bar.-at-Law. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Royal 8vr. 
cloth. Rs. 16, 
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C AKiN EGY.—KACHARI TECHNICALITIES. A Glossary of Terms, 
Mural, Official and General, in daily use in tbe Courts of Law, and in 
illustration of the Tenures, Customs, Arts, and Manufactures of Hindu¬ 
stan. By P. Cakmkgy. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. lts. 9. 

BHATTACHARJEE.—ZEMINDAREE MANUAL : A Guide to the 
Management of large Estates in Bengal, with an Appendix containing all 
the Legislative Enactments relating to Land Revenue with the principal 
Rulings of the High Court thereon, Orders of the Board of Revenue, 
&C., &C. By JOOENDRA N\TH BHATTACHARJEE, M.A., D.L. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, gilt. Rs. 16. 
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JOURNALS 

Printed yid Published by Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co. 


INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE. 

THfi JOURNAL OP THIS INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

A Record of Medicine, Surgery and Public Health, and of 
General Medical Intelligence, Indian and European, with 
special Attention to Diseases of Tropical Countries. 
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